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DeEaAN CourRTLy. 


Herr FROHLICH, 


Herr Ernst, 


Tue Bisyors OF LINCOLN AND ELy. 
Tue CHAIRMAN. 
Erc., Etc. 


THE 


“OLD CATHOLICS’. AT COLOGNE. 


—_—_—_¢——_——. 


SCENE I. 


The Dining-room of the Vienna Hotel, 
Cologne. 


MORNING SITTING. 


‘Is that Knoodt?’ asked a delegate of 
a friend who was standing near him. 

‘Yes,’ said the delegate. ‘Most dis- 
tinguished man. He has been personally 
excommunicated by the Pope.’ 

‘That does give prestige,’ continued 
the other. ‘ But tell me, who is the dele- 
gate with the flaxen hair, and rather a 
youthful look? I think it is Professor 
Friedrich.’ 

“Tis he—the King of Conceit! That 
is the man who wrote in his Dzary that xe 
was the only theologian who could have 
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taught the Pope and the Council. That 
is the man who said that he united, in his 
own exceptional person, the gifts of D6l- 
linger and Talleyrand. He should have 
added, “and also of Lucifer; but no au- 
thor is at all times accurate.’ 

‘If I mistake not, that is Reinkens,’ 
said the first of the speakers, ‘who has 
just now entered the room. I believe he 
_hasa hobby for the “ reunion of Christen-_ 
dom ;” which—’ 

‘This Congress is likely to promote,’ 
broke in his communicative friend. ‘ All 
men who splinter the Church talk much 
of the reunion of Christendom. It is the 
way they solace their consciences. Rein- 
kens is the Bishop-etect of the new Old- 
Catholic body. He will get his Orders 
from Utrecht, or from one‘ of the Arme- 
nian Bishops. It will be quite the same 
to Atm whence he gets them. /e will be 
perfectly indifferent.’ 

‘You do not think highly,’ pursued the 
first speaker, ‘ of the spirits assembled in 
Congress ?” 

‘On the contrary. Considering the 
fact that they have come to Cologne 
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expressly to rebel against the Church, 
they are precisely the spirits I should 
expect to see congregated for so benef- 
cent a task.’ | 

The speaker who made this remark was 
the Editor of these pages, Herr Frohlich. 
It may be desirable to initiate the reader 
into the mystery of his coming to Con- 
_ gress. 

Two counsellors, Herr Frohlich and Herr 
Ernst, subjects of the King of Bavaria, had 
rejected the dogma of Infallibility. For 
this reason they had been elected dele- 
gates to the maledictory Congress of Co- 
logne. But, repenting of their error be- 
fore the day came on which Congress was 
appointed to meet, they resolved to keep 
their secret to themselves; and not to let 
‘heretics’ know the change that had been 
wrought in their minds. They would go 
to the Congress in ‘ Old-Catholic’ guise, 
but would take there the part of the 
Church. They would champion the 
cause of Catholic truth against that of 
polemical fiction. Where so many spirits 
would have come to Cologne on purpose 
to tell lies of the Church, there could be 
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no great harm in two spirits agreeing to 
tell the truth under veil of a lie. Perhaps 
it would be not ‘bona fide.” Perhaps the 
Old Catholics might scarcely consider it 
a fair rendering of ‘splendida mendax.’ 
But, really, where Falsehood was the 
dominant element in a Congress of three 
hundred men, Truth might for the mo- 
ment borrow its garb, to take the part of 
the Church. 

Among the delegates who had not been 
delegated—except by themselves—to the 
Congress, was Dr. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. He had been, in turn, the supple 
introducer, to his own elastic communion, 
of a schismatical Greek archbishop, a Pro- 
testant Hindoo Reformer, and an apostate 
Carmelite monk; and he ended by going 
to the Congress of Cologne without any 
mission from his Church. But some nota- 
ble absentees were jocosely ‘asked for’ by 
the more acute Old-Catholic delegates. 
Where might be Archdeacon Denison; 
who would have instructed the Congréss 
in his original views of what was ot the 
Sacramental Real Presence; or the Dean 
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of Ripon, who would satisfactorily have 
proved that there was no Real Presence 
at all? Where was Mr. Whalley; who 
would have been invaluable as a guide 
on the wiles and machinations of the 
Jesuits; or Mr. Newdegate, who would 
have thrown much light on the religious 
orders in England? Where was the 
Bishop of Winchester; who, having at 
one time preached so much Popery that 
he was suspected of being almost in ear- 
nest, afterwards preached so much Pro- 
testantism that it was thought he might 
not be sincere? And where were the 
Editors of the Protestant newspapers, the 
Church Times, Saturday Review, or Punch ; 
who know so much more theology than 
do Popes or Councils, that really it seems 
superfluous to have recourse to either, 
when we can learn everything by con- 
sulting ¢hem? And, lastly, where was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; who, as 
the highest representative of Private 
Judgment, ought certainly to have been 
at the Congress ? 

On this, the first day of the meeting of 
Congress, very little business was done. 
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Desultory talk was the order of the day, 
and no compact form was attempted. 
Perhaps a hundred delegates might be 
assembled this morning in the dining- 
room of the Vienna Hotel; and their 
idea seemed to be rather to prepare for 
the morrow than to do anything startling 
to-day. Groups of talkers were gathered 
here and there, interrupted occasionally 
by a very odd speech from some too 1il- 
lustrious a visitant. A few would sit lei- 
surely at the table, and merely look curi- 
ously about them. When a great man 
entered, he was momentarily scanned; 
then niched in his (heretical) place. A 
good many great men entered. Let us 
now contemplate one. 

Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
apron’d and gaiter’d the room. He wore 
a gold pectoral cross (probably bought 
for the occasion). As a compliment to 
the schism to which he belonged, he was 
asked to address the Congress. 

He did. 

In a neat Latin speech, ornate with 
grace, and with Theophilo-Anglicano- 
Protestantism, he lashed the Congress 
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unmercifully. He meant to be polite, 
and also to be. orthodox; but his habit of 
teaching the whole of Christendom what 
it is its duty to believe, made him a trifle 
too didactic; and Herr Frohlich remarked 
to a neighbor, ‘This man thinks himself 
ineém Prope.” Dr: Wordsworth, in the 
course of his speech, insisted that the 
Congress should repudiate Trent, and 
accept the Thirty-nine Articles. This 
command, though qualified by scholar- 
ship, and by ideal infidelities in general, 
did not meet with popular approval. He 
next launched a poem on the marvellous 
‘purity’ of the Church to which he be- 
longed; and was proceeding to picture 
that paradise of immaculateness known as 
the ‘Church of England,’ when he was 
summarily stopped by Herr Ernst. 

Herr Ernst. My lord, 1 beg you to par- 
don me. But you have entertained us 
for a moment with a poetical view of the 
‘purity ’’ of the Churchof England. May 
I ask—is that purity vindicated by this 
most remarkable fact; that, after having 
protested against the appointment of Dr. 
Stanley to the Deanery of Westminster 
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Abbey, on the ground of his detestable 
heterodoxy, you now sit by his side in 
this Congress as a teacher of the same 
communion? 

[The question being allowed to pass 
without extenuating reply, Herr Ernst 
proceeded yet farther :] 

I should fear, my lord, that your views 
of ‘purity’ are almost too Anglican to 
be Catholic. In a letter you have ad- 
dressed to the President of Congress on 
the subject of Pére Hyacinthe’s marriage, 
you justify that ecclesiastic in his apos- 
tate nuptials by divers quotations from 
the Fathers. 

Well, it may be true that the scrap of 
St. Clement (which you quote from the 
pages of Eusebius) is not absolutely fatal 
to Pére Hyacinthe: but why omit a pas- 
sage which zs found in St. Clement, and 
in which he most positively states, that 
if the Apostles journeyed with their wives 
after their conversion to the Church, it 
was ‘as with sisters, and not as with 
wives, and to avoid all scandal to the 
heathen? Similarly, when you quote 
Tertullian as an authority for the ‘law- 
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fulness of marriage’ (which no Christian 
man or woman has ever ventured for one 
moment to dispute), why do you forget 
that Tertullian gives preference to those 
who ‘incite us to their example by wot 
using their Christian liberty ?’ Is it be- 
cause you regard Tertullian as ‘ unjustly 
severe upon marriage’? In that case, 
surely it had been better to omit Tertul- 
lian altogether. 

In matters of fact you are quite as 
Anglican as you are in quotations of 
words. Thus, you give us St. Hilary of 
Poictiers as an example of a wedded 
bishop; but you pass over the fact that 
the marriage took place defore St. Hilary 
‘was bishop; and also the fact that St. 
Jerome, his friend, most plainly lays down 
the rule, that, after ordination, a priest 
should live separate, or, as he phrases it, 
‘continent for ever ;’ implying, as I think 
you must admit, that his friend St. Hilary 
did so. Of St. Patrick you tell us that 
his father was a priest; but we are ot 
told—at least by yourself—that, for years 
before he was ordained, he lived apart 
from his wife. ‘Sed patientiz vestrz 
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parcendum est,’ observed your lordship 
in your letter; and I think it was an ap- 
propriate remark; since you proceed to 
example ‘Prophetas Hebraeorum, Moy- 
sen, Samuel, Esaiam,’ as illustrators of the 
gospel truth that virginity is not to be 
approved! It seems a pity that you 
omitted Solomon, a grand Hebraic digni- 
tary, whose nuptials were of that expati- 
ating character which has suggested 
American Mormonism. Were you think- 
ing of Aim when you wrote in your 
letter ‘that the spirit of Antichrist’ was 
at the bottom of the Catholic discipline 
of priesthood? And where were your 
thoughts when you quoted Adam and 
Eve as having been married in paradise? 
Did you forget that they were married 
before the fall, and that Christianity is 
subsequent to it? Soagain, when you tell 
us that Christ wrought His first miracle 
at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, how 

came‘ you not to add that he wrought it 
at the request of his Virgin and Immacu- 
late Mother? Now it seems to myself— 
though I speak under correction—that to 
advocate Judaic marriages as types for 
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Christian imitation, is unworthy of a 
Christian bishop. Given two’ kinds of 
aspiration—the one the noblest conceiy- 
able, the other at best apologetic—it ap- 
pears to myself that a Christian bishop: 
should advocate the grander of the two. 
Of course, if a bishop confess that his. 
Church is an earthly and human sham 
—more human than any other sham to 
be found upon British soil—he does well 
to fit his ambitions into the groove of his 
Church’s ideas. But where a bishop 
aspires to be ‘primitive,’ ‘apostolic’ in 
the era of his choice, I think it incongru- 
ous that he should elect a pattern befit- 
ting lord mayors and corporations. 

If your lordship will permit me, I will 
quote a few words from an authority you 
sovereignly respect. I alludeto Dr. Von — 
Doéllinger. In his Hustory of the Church 
he says: | 


‘As our Saviour Christ, who was born of a 
Virgin Mother, extolled the state of virginity, 
when it was chosen for the kingdom of heaven : 
as the Apostles forsook all things, even ther 
wéves, to follow their Divine Master, and to serve 
Him more perfectly ; so, from the very beginning 
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-of the Christian Church, it has been a universal 
principle, that they were the most proper for the 
priesthood, who, to offer the Holy Sacrifice with 
becoming purity, and to present themselves to 
“their faithful flocks as models of the most diffi- 
“cult virtues’ [‘ See,’ broke in Herr Ernst, ‘how 
all this exactly expresses the highest Catholic 
‘ideal !’], ‘and to be able to attend to the obliga- 
tions of their sacred calling freely and undis- 
.turbed, lived in perpetual celibacy.’ 


Just at this moment, by a singular co- 
‘incidence, Pére Hyacinthe entered the 
room. [His wife did not accompany 
‘him.] He was received with marked in- 
difference. The first ecclesiastic who rose 
to greet him was Dr. Stanley, Dean of 
Westminster. That clergyman had stood 
his ‘ best man’ at the Registrar’s-office at 
Marylebone; and heappeared glad to re- 
new the sympathies evoked by so tender 
‘a fact. Pere Hyacinthe had zo¢ been in- 
vited to the Congress. On the contrary, 
a telegram had been sent to him to beg 
‘him to keep out of the way. When he 
-arrived, he was not asked to speak. That 
was too great an anomaly for even the Old 
‘Catholics of Cologne. [It is only Angli- 
‘cans—bishops and deans—who stoop to 
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the advocacy of the weakest passions that 
can make the priesthood ridiculous. | 
The Bishop of Ely, perceiving that Dr. 
Wordsworth had not made a favorable 
impression, sought to undo the harm. Ele: 
said that he was ‘senior bishop;’ and 
that he ‘had come there to teach, not to 
learn’—an expression which provoked 
just a smile. Unhappily, not content” 
with this modest avowal, his lordship em- 
barked on perilous ground; and affirmed 
that the Church of England of to-day 
was the same Church which sent St. 
Boniface to Germany as her representa- 
tive Protestant missionary. This was too 
much for Herr Frohlich: he could not sit 
still on his chair; and, utterly oblivious 
of conventional decorum, he shouted from 
his end of the table: ‘O Ely, Ely! Why, 
St. Boniface wrote to Pope Gregory IL, 
before he set out for Germany: | 


«J, Boniface, by the grace of God, bishop, 
promise to you, O Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
and to your Vicar, the blessed Pope Gregory, and 
to his successors, that I will profess the whole 
faith and purity of the Holy Catholic Church ; 
and, God helping, will continue in its unity.” 
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And Pope Gregory wrote to St. Boni- 
face: 

“IT speak to youin the name of the undivided 
Trinity, and by virtue of the indestructible 
authority” (“per inconcussam auctoritatem’’) 
‘‘of the blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles.” 


Really, to say that the Church of Eng- 
land of to-day is the Church of England 
of the time of St. Boniface, is so complete- 
ly to anachronize fact, that you might as 
well say the Druids built St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; or that Dean Stanley gave St. Peter 
away at the Registrar’s-office at Rome.’ 
‘But stay, yet one moment. I love to 
give you an authority, before whom you 
fall down and adore. Dr. Dollinger says 
that “the first Papal Legate with unlimit- 
ed power was St. Boniface, who, with 
this title, preached the gospel in Ger- 
many for six and thirty years.” And he 
adds that St. Boniface wrote to the Ori- 
ental bishops, that “judgment of the 
Apostolic See was inviolable; and that he 


who should presume to act against it cut — 


himself off from the Church.” My lord, 
you are welcome to St. Boniface. Take 
him home with you back to England.’ 


eae 
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This rallying, though received with 
laughter, excited considerable ire. Who 
was Herr Fréhlich,and who Herr Ernst? 
Had the two Papists come there to mock 
them? This inquiry was being rapidly 
circulated, when a gentleman entered, 
carrying a scroll, and handed it to the 
‘chairman of Congress. 

‘The Report of the Theological Com- 
mission,’ observed the pro-tempore chair- 
man; ‘in fact, the New Resolutions sent 
up by the Committee of Congress. Now, 
it is evident that there are two gentlemen 
present—I allude to Herr Ernst and Herr 
Fréhlich—both of whom are much more 
than competent to introduce this hazard- 
ous theme. [Ironical cheers.] ‘Perhaps 
Herr Frohlich will be so good as to de- 
vote his abilities to the quashing the 
“New Resolutions; since they furnish 
exactly the pabulum which his particular 
genius craves.’ [Laughter.] ‘ Really, we 
are exceptionally fortunate in having 
among us two counsellors, who, besides 
being ‘‘ Old-Catholic”’ delegates, are such 
eloquent patrons for Rome!’ 

This suggestion, though made in keen 
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irony, and in the hope of ‘ quashing’ two 
delegates, was seized by Herr Frohlich 
with avidity; and, taking the scroll, he 
read it through hastily, then made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

Herr Frohlich. Positively it is difficult 
to be grave while reading such folly as _ 
this. 


Resolution I. of the Commtttee. 


‘No excommunication or suspension, on the 
ground of refusal to accept the Vatican decrees, 
shall be held valid.’ 


Which resolution, if paralleled by secular 
example, might be made to run in this 
way: ‘No thief, when condemned by a 
magistrate, shall recognize the baneful 
judgment.’ Gentlemen, 1 pray you re- 
member, that the Catholic Church of to- 
day—the Roman Catholic Church of to- 
day—is that to which you, every member 
of this Congress, have always yielded obe- 
dience. Up to yesterday, Dr. Dillinger 
himself (and every one sitting in this 
room) has written, and preached, and 
prayed, and sworn to every article of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Suddenly, as 
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though by a flash of lightning, you have 
come to disobey the mother of the 
churches, and to obey yourselves in its 
stead. You have transferred your allegi- 
ance from the Roman Church to your 
own individual brains. You have de- 
throned the Vicar of God, and pinnacled 
yourselves in authority. What folly, 
then, to talk of ‘No suspension being 
valid, on the ground of refusal to obey’! 
Pray, whom is any one to obey, if not the 
Roman Catholic Church? Is it you we 
are to regard as our ‘ Ecclesia Docens,’ 
our ‘lumen de ccelo’ for truth? ‘Cologne 
loeutaiest,) causa finita est’! Really, 
gentlemen, I pay you too much respect to 
believe it to be possible of any one of 
you, that you should accept this first re- 
solution. | 
~~ Parallel in absurdity is another resolu- 
tion, which I now proceed to read to 
yous o° 


‘Catholics, who have remained true to the 
ancient faith, are justified in erecting incumben- 
cies for priests, without institution or sanction 
from bishops, who have fallen away from the 
truth. | 
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Now here every child may see that the 
question of whaz is the ‘ ancient faith,’ or 
what is ‘the truth,’ is left to the decision 
of each individual, without authority to 
determine. ‘O,/am of the ancient faith!’ 
was the answer that was given by Arius, 
when condemned by the Council of Nice. 
‘O, 7 believe the truth!’ was the answer 
that was given by Eutyches, when con- 
demned by the Synod of St. Flavian. 
These men were ‘ Old Catholics,’ just like 
yourselves ; that is, old heretics—or new. 
Simon Magus, to whom a statue was erec- 
ted, with the inscription, ‘Simoni, Deo 
Sancto ;’ Donatus, who was so exquisitely 
holy that he excluded all sinners from his 
church; Origen, who was so intellectu- 
ally Protestant that he could not brook 
an eternity of hell, but insisted on a uni- 
versal ‘ apocatastasis,’ where even the de- 
mons would repent and be pardoned; 
Peiagius, who so anticipated ‘modern 
thought,’ that he would not believe in 
original sin, but was certain that the 
intellect was ‘enlightened’ zwzthout the 
Holy Spirit of God; Nestorius, whose 
conceptions were so high that he denied 
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that the Blessed Virgin was ‘ Theoto- 
kos,’ because he, Nestorius, was too 
proud to acknowledge that ‘ Verbum 
caro factum est:’ a// declared that they 
held ‘the ancient faith, and athered to 
primitive ‘truth.’ ‘You have fallen away 
from the truth,’ has been the language 
addressed to their holy mother the 
- Church by every heretic that has ever 
harassed her bosom, from Cerinthus to 
the Bishop of Lincoln :—I beg pardon; 
in this assembly I should have said, from 
mreectcrtoO..Prus'1X.! It has been‘ so 
from the beginning, and it will be so to 
the end,as long as there is a Church to 
disobey. For myself, I insist on my right 
to my opinion as to what is Old Catholic 
or New. I may be called inconsistent in 
advocating authority in an assembly 
which is met to overset it. But as in- 
consistency is the very genius of a Con- 
gress whose members were yesterday all 
Catholics, | am paying the very highest 
compliment in my power to Dr. Dollin- 
ger and the New Protestants of Cologne. 

It is eas¥ to imagine the impression 
produced by this speech on the members 
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of Congress. Herr Frohlich was from 
that moment banned. He saw every eye 
turn from him; and he feared he should 
speak no more. But he remained serenely 
happy; and he determined to avail him- 
self of every opportunity to interrupt the 
harmonies of talk. 

New members were continually drop- 
ping in, as the half hours sped from the 
mornfng. As one by one they entered 
they evolved their separate theologies; 
and emitted spasmodic Christianities of 
individual and eccentric type. To col- 
lect into a focus these spasms of view 
would be impossible to the most gifted 
of minds; it will suffice to give a few sep- 
arately, that the reader may judge for 
himself. 

Professor Maeeson—who had just en- 
tered—inquired of a coterie of friends 
whether, ‘if a council should proclaim | 
the adoration of the moon, the State 
would recognize the dogma?’ This was 
thought very clever, and altogether par- 
allel in gravity and depth to the general 
tone of Congress.—Professor &noodt was 
of opinion that ‘all who had accepted the 
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_ dogma of the Pope’s Infallibility ought to 
be decorated with the order of Stupids;’ 
and as Professor Knoodt had had the 
honor of being excommunicated, on ac- 
count of his contumacious heresy, what- 
ever he said was received with the ho- 
mage due to so obedient a spirit.—Dr. 
Reusch established, to his own satisfaction, 
that, ‘in case of necessity, priests could 
set themselves above the interdictions by 

which their powers were suspended ;’ a 
view which was hailed with acclamation 
by a crown of excommunicate priests, who 
knew that their only authority was their 
diadem’d and tiara’d selves.—Herr Ka- 
minski proposed to ‘abolish celibacy, and 
also sacramental confession ;’ two motions 
which were extremely popular with the 
majority of the gentlemen in the room. 
Indeed, Pére Hyacinthe smiled —the 
smile of approval—when he heard Herr 
Kaminski propose to make celibacy some- 
thing absolutely wrong; and another 
young priest, who looked naturally averse 
to the process of confessing his sins, was 
obviously delighted at the hope of Not 
Confessing being elevated into a Catholic 
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dogma. Herr Reinkens hazarded the an- 
omalous view, that ‘each Church ought 

to recognize that it has not the entire 
truth; and that every formulation of 
truth is but relative: which led Herr 
Ernst to exclaim, ‘A really capital idea! 
But I tell you what it wants to render it 
practical, as well as vast and sublime. 
Establish an international society for the 
Exchange of Religious Doctrines ! Then, 
every one who is wearied of, say Angli- 
can beliefs, can adopt for a time the Rus- 
sian. Lutherans can exchange with Ar- 
menians, and the Scotch Church try a 
month of Puseyism. This would do 
away with the difficulties of the theory 
which is known as “Branch Catholi- 
cism ;” because, at present, travelling is 
the sole impediment to Branch Catholics 
believing everything at once; whereas 
the periodical exchange of religious doc- 
trines would enable them to believe all 
things in turn.’ [Members looked at one 
another during the delivery of this speech, 
but nobody ventured on rebuke.|—Herr 
Von Schulte, a distinguished Canonist, 
who was subsequently elected to the 
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chair, exhorted the assembly to ‘hold 
fast to the faith’ (that is, to the Old- 
Catholic faith), ‘that they might prove 
that they were not really expelled from 
the Church, but only were said to be so, 
by those who challenged their creed.’ 
And this monition was warmly applaud- 
ed by most who were present in the 
chamber: delegates responding that it 
was the Congress of Cologne which had 
‘expelled’ the Catholic Church, and that 
the Catholic Church was accordingly 
‘expelled.’—-Professor Reinkens again out- 
raged the common sense of the company, 
by eulogizing the schismatical Greek 
Ghurch on the’ ground: that..it ‘had 
never attempted to summon a general or 
(Ecumenical Council;’ and this he con- 
sidered to be ‘ proof of its unity, and also 

of its living power.’ Herr Ernst replied, 
that Churches which possessed no Spir- 
itual Head, but only a czar or a queen, 
were not likely to issue their arbitrary 
mandates for the assembling of a general 
council; since, if they did, the world 
might laugh, and possibly not without 
reason.—Some discussion then followed 
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between the Déllinger section, which 
merely rejected infallibility ; the Anglican 
Bishops, who would go back before — 
‘Trent; and the Russian delegates, who 
still stuck fast to the first seven general 
councils. But the waiters of the hotel 
were continually occupied in relieving 
controversy by wines, or in handing ci- 
gars to zealous disputants, to assist their 
clouded ideas. . 

In such amicable talk—amicable, at 
least, in the sense that it was conducted 
by men who did not rise from their chairs— 
an hour or so was passed. Then a Bishop, 
who had not hitherto spoken, came forth 
with dignity from his place, and moved 
to the centre of the table. This was Dr. 
Fossil, an Anglican prelate [whose dio- 
cese, it was currently reported, was 
situate on the Goodwin Sands; but this 
was of course a mistake]. His lordship 
had not been invited to the Congress, but 
he had gone there to air his Anglicanism, 
for his own and the Congress's benefit. 
[He was accompanied to the Congress by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Greene, a Bishop of 
the Broad-Church school; who subse- 
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quently took sweet part in the dinner 
that followed at the hotel.] 

Dr. Fossil, with that colossal dignity 
which suggests an Egyptian pyramid clad 
in episcopal apron, carrying onits summit 
the Thirty-nine Articles, tomed to pro- 
portionate height, very gravely began as 


_ follows: 


Dr. Fosstl. The speech of Herr Froh- 
lich has filled me with dismay. I would 
ask him an important question. He has 
referred to the Vatican Council as repre- 
senting the authority of the Church. But 
is he aware that the Anglican Bishops 
were zo¢ invited to the Council? Surely 
this must have escaped hismemory. He 
cannot have been informed that the Vati- 

can Council has been rendered null and 
void by the fact that the Anglican Church 
was not represented by its Bishops. 
Such an omission was absolutely fatal. 
Even the unanimity of the Roman Bish- 
Ops, supposing such unanimity to have 


been found, would have been simply - 


worthless, when the Anglican Church 
was not represented in Council. I know 
for a fact that their presence was dread- 


sé 
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ed, on account of the superior light 
which they would have cast upon primi- 
tive truth. The Pope was alarmed at 
the very mention of their influence being 
introduced into his Roman Assembly. I 
heard from an authority in Rome that 
Cardinal Antonelli had gone down on his 
knees to several enlightened prelates,— 
who had insisted that an invitation should 
be sent to the holy Anglican hierarchy,— 
to entreat them not to incorporate an ele- 
ment which must be fatal to Roman Ca- 
tholic views. These enlightened prelates 
were perfectly aware that, without the 
presence of Anglican Bishops, cecumeni- 
city was simply a dream. But the fears 
of the Pope prevailed; and the only 
Bishops who could have put before the 
Council the ideal of primitive truth were 
shut out from the antichristian mob. I 
call upon Herr Frohlich, in the name of 
that Church of which I have the honor 
to be prelate, to vindicate the statement 
he has dared to make, that the authority 
of the Council was divine. 

[Herr Frohlich, who had been obsery- 
ed to abstract from his pocket, during 
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the speech of the right rev. prelate, what 
seemed to be an English newspaper, here 
rose calmly into view. ] 

FHlerr Frohlich. The omission was cer- 
tainly fatal. The absence of the Angli- 
can Bishops nullified the decrees of the 
Council. There cannot be a question, to 

any one who is acquainted with the radi- 
cal composition of a Council, that: the | 
wilful ignoring of the entire branch of 
the Anglo-Catholic Church must render 
Definitions abortive. I am unable to 
imagine how the oversight took place. 
But in Rome they are so busily occupied 
with the affairs of all the nations of the 
world, that it is altogether possible that, 
at the very last moment, the Isle of Eng- 
land was forgotten. However, since the 
loss was so fatal to the authority of the 
meagre Assembly, let us see how the 
laity of England have judged the terrible 
disaster. The Bishops, we know, con- 
ceived that their absence vitiated even 
that moral edification which might have 
resulted from the Council. Every theolo- 
gian must profoundly sympathize with 
this most orthodox view. But at least it 
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will be some consolation, if we find, upon 
close inquiry, that the English laity were 
gently reconciled to the total destruction 
of their hopes. 

I hold in my hand a newspaper issuea 
from the English Press, and known by 
the significant title Church Times. It is 
the leading ecclesiastical organ of the 
Church of England, and it professes to 
represent the laity in their ‘ views,’ and 
also in their woes. Let us see how the 
Church Times appreciates the Anglican 
Bishops, and the consequent ruin to the 
Council from their corporate absence from 
it. Permit me to read to you this pas- 
Sage : 


-*Our Bishops, coquetting with apostates like 

Colenso and Vance Smith; acting as tools of 
the wicked Church Association, like Dr. Elli- 
cott’; coarsely bullying, like Dr. Baring; talk- 
ing wild nonsense, like Dr. Fraser; conspiring 
with infidels and schismatics against the Church, 
like the two Primates; playing fast and loose, 
like Dr. Wilberforce; jobbing, like Dr. Jack- 
son;... unfaithful to their consecration vows; 
false to the doctrines of their Church; bullies 
to the weaker clergy, and toadies to the coars- 
est forms of 1rreligious public opinion,—’ 
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But perhaps you have heard enough: 
and I may inquire, without quoting far- 
ther: do you think that the presence of 
these gentlemen in the Council would 
have been guarantees of the Holy Ghost? 
Why, my lord, I would ask you, How is 
it possible that men, whose whole life is 
spent in the effort to £2// truth, could be 
of the smallest use in a council that was 
met expressly to define it ? 

[Dr. Fossil retired to the fire and warm- 
ed his episcopal feelings. A few moments 
passed before any one attempted to re- 
new the general conversation. Meanwhile 
Herr Frohlich (aside) was laughing over 
some more quotations which he made 
‘from the interesting paper. The Church 
Times said that ‘its duty had led it to 
speak of the Bishop of Manchester in 
terms of severe censure; and Herr Fr6éh- 
lich jocosely concluded that the Church 
Times must be Papal Legate to the holy 
Anglican hierarchy. He also read these 
remarkable words: ‘ In plain English, our 
venerable Primate has been talking some- 
thing very like nonsense ;’ which seemed 
to convey that the editor of the Church 
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Times was a sort of prefect of discipline 
to episcopal schoolboys in general. But 
such pleasantries were allowed now to 
pass, for graver matters ensued. | 
Professor Maceson (who had listened to 
the colloquy between Herr Frohlich and 
the Bishop of ‘Goodwin’ with obvious 
indifference and contempt) here moved 
forward to a prominent position, and es- 
sayed to address the Congress. Herr 
Frohlich was wholly disregarded, as be- 
neath his majestic notice. But Herr 
Frohlich looked on from afar, and was 
prepared with his lance in rest. Heknew 
Professor Maeeson; and was perfectly 
aware that the whole of his (immediate) 
theology might be summed in the cultus 
of schism. An Anglican Bishop was no 
more to him than a mufti, a sheik, or 
marabout; since he openly repudiated 
even the courteous admission of Angli- 
can claims on Cologne. He rushed into — 
the praises of schism, as women are rap- 
tured on an angry theme, whose entice- 
ment is its sweet unreason. The burden 
of his speech, if reduced to a sentence, 
might perhaps be expressed in this way: 
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that it was Rome which had separated 
from the Congress of Cologne, and which, 
therefore, had incurred the guilt of schism, 
and the penalties of the major excommu- 
nication. These were his words: ‘ For 
us, the Pope and the Bishops of the Coun- 
cil are no longer those of te Church. 
There is for us no Pope, no Bishops, save 
only those of the Church of Utrecht, and 
of the far-distant Armenians. If it were 
possible, as it is quite impossible, to con- 
vene a council this year, it would have to 
begin by deposing the Pope, as well as 
every one of the Bishops.’ [Here Herr 
Frohlich and Herr Ernst broke out into 
very loud laughter.] ‘It is not we who 
sever ourselves from the unity of the 
Church. They have done it who have 
abandoned the truth; while we uphold 
unity on the only ground which is even 
possible to unity, the ground of eternal 

truth.’ 
Herr Frohlich. Have J the permission 
of Mr. ooo to reply to Professor 
Maeeson ? 

The Chairman. You have. 

Herr Frohlich. 1 was present, a few 
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weeks since, in the drawing-room of a 
distinguished Italian. It happened that 
two guests, who had come uninvited, be- 
haved themselves in unseemly manner. 
They were requested to leave, but re- 
fused todo so. Their conduct grew worse 
and worse. At length the host, who was 
wearied with their continued presump- 
tion, took them by their necks and shoul- 
ders, and turned them out of the house. 
Standing below, outside the house, and 
just underneath the window of the draw- 
ing-room from which they had been ex- 
pelled, the two outlaws looked up at the 
window, and thus addressed the host: ‘ It 
is we who are still in the drawing-room, 
and you who are now in the street. You 
imagine, no doubt, that the chairs and 
the ottomans are placed for your special 
convenience ; in fact, that they belong to 
you. But we can assure you that the 
property is ours, and that the house be- 
longs to us. Sleep, then, in the street, as 
best you can, for we inhabit the house.’ 
If I add one word to my parable, it is 
only to show how the outlaws—so ruth- 
lessly expelled from the Church—are di- 
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vided among themselves. Professor Maee- 
son has told us that the Church is apos- 
tate, ‘saye only the Church of Utrecht, 
and possibly the far-distant Armenians.’ 
Dr. Wordsworth assures us that the Old 
Catholics are heretics; and that until 
they reject the Council of Trent and the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., they have no 
title to union with the Church of Eng- 
land, which is of course the purest Church 
uponearth. The Russian Archimandrites 
most positively refuse to adjust the item 
of the ‘Filio-que;’. and the American 
emissaries express themselves pained at 
the spectacle of such insoluble elements. 
It seems likely, then, that you will pass 
the night, not comfortably, beneath the 
window. It isunpleasant enough to have 
been turned out of the drawing-room— 
well-cushion’d, sofa’d, fauteuil’d; but to 
wrangle all night in the open streets will, 
I fear, be really inconvenient. Let me 
recommend to youahome! The Church 
of England will open its arms to any apos- 
tates whatever, who bring with them the 
single credential of hatred of the Roman 
Church. Pray, go to the Church of 
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England! It is an apologetic lodging, I 
confess; but it may be better than none 


at all. 


‘Stir the fire,’ said Dean Courtly to a 
waiter, in rathera pompous voice. Then, 
rising from his chair, he moved to the 
table, and bowed sublimely to the chair- 
man. 

‘Who's that?’ asked several members. 
But no one had the least idea. ‘ These 
English have too much to say,’ observed 
an angry Westphalian. ‘What zs the 
English Church? A mere rotten: crea- 
ture of the State, and utterly beneath our 
notice.’ ‘ You will be glad enough of the 
State, by and by,’ retorted a playful 
neighbor, ‘ when you have nothing else to 
fall back on.’ Meanwhile, Dean Courtly, 
who had begun to speak, looked away 
from the obnoxious Herr Fréhlich. He 
deigned not to answer his perilous on- 
slaught—perilous to those who should 
meet it. He said he would not touch on 
_ the angry words Herr Froéhlich had ad- 
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dressed to the Congress. Those words: 
might be fitting in a disputant for Rome,. 
who had come there to mock that assem- 
bly; but Ze would introduce them to a 
chivalrous champion, who was a host, a 
Church, in himself, and who would refute: 
the incautious words that had fallen from 
the advocate’’ for’ Rome. ‘Professor 
Friedrich of Munich,’ continued Dear 
Courtly, ‘is the theologian I shall now 
introduce. He is that embodiment of 
requisite gifts which the age has furnished 
for the task. He is the theologian who 
should have governed the Council, but 
who, unfortunately, was not appreciated.. 
The spirit of that theologian is exactly 
the spirit of modern scientific thought.. 
He is not present to speak for himself ; 
and this is much to be regretted. But a 
certain constitutional shyness is at once 
his most winning trait and the impedi- 
ment to his speaking from his heart. In- 
deed, he pushes modesty to a point which 
verges on graceful fanaticism. Yet this 
modesty is confined to his speech; it does 
not pervade his writings. They are bold 
and unflinching ; almost wanting in Chris- 
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‘tian gentleness, and scarcely tempered 
by sweet self-restraint. It may be that 
he does violence to his nature in adopting 
this impetuous tone. He takes vengeance 
on his own disposition by the warmth he 
pours upon others. 

‘I have attributed to the Professor the 
purest spirit of modern theological 
thought. He affirms that grace must 
work jirst through science; and that since 
the Bishops in the Council were totally 
incompetent to advise on points of theo- 
logy, it was impossible for the wisdom 
of God to teach the Church through 
them. The Pope himself he represents 
as a feeble ignorant old man; and he was 
so pained at the spectacle he beheld at 
Rome, of perversity, dulness, and pride, 
that he quitted the city in disgust ; hay- 
ing first, however, written his Dzary. 
‘That Dzary you will, all of you, have 
read. The writer bewails that the only 
theology which the Council was able to | 
acquire, it acquired through zs impart- 
ing. “Itis often a source of silent satis- 
faction to me,” he writes in that accom- 
plished Dzary, “when I hear from one 
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person or another, after the lapse of two 
or three, or even more weeks, things 
which were derived from myself alone, 
or which, through myself alone, had come 
to the knowledge of these gentlemen.” 
But the Pope and the Council remained 
in stupid disregard of even so much as 
his presence. ‘Is it possible,’ writes 
Professor Friedrich, “that the Pope can 
have been informed that I have zot been 
here for a long while?” And then feel- 
ing how essential his presence had _ be- 
come to so miserably incompetent a 
Council—for even the most excellent of 
men are at times betrayed into a recogni- 
tion of their own great gifts—he asks: 
“ What would men say if they knew that 
Professor Christ of Munich had written 
to me in such a manner as the following : 
‘Many people might believe that you 
have not gone to school to Dd6llinger 
merely, but also to Talleyrand; seeing 
that you now understand admirably how 
to unite both in yourself.’” It is, of 
course, an advantage to hear the opinions 
of such a gentleman upon any character 
of topic whatsoever ; nor are we astonish- 
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ed to hear from his gifted lips that the 
Pope was completely “afraid of him;”’ 
that the “mean and stupid majority ” 
were utterly incompetent to compass 
him; and that “theological science being 
wholly excluded” from the so-called 
(Ecumenical Council,—obviously exclud- 
ed, since neither Déllinger nor Friedrich 
were invited to illumine its debates,— 
“the Holy Spirit must first constrain the 
Bishops to become theologically capable 
before they could be rendered His organ 
to define any article of the faith.” And 
here it will be interesting to note his re- 
marks on that. deplorable Society—the 
Jesuits ; a Society which he was specially 
enabled to judge, from his having at one 
time desired to be amember. He says 
that the Jesuits were perfectly willing— 
should a favorable occasion offer—to get 
rid of their opponents by—but no! I will 
not mention the means. He hints, too, 
that it was fortunate that Dr. Ddllinger 
was not resident at that time in Rome; 
or there was no telling what. might 
possibly have happened. While of the 
lesser infirmities of this degraded Society, 
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the Professor does not hesitate to say, 
that “their rudeness and vulgarity on 
the one hand, and their want of truth and 
ignorance on the other,” caused him the 
most poignant distress. Indeed, it was 
bitterness to his soul to have to witness 
such pravity,—such inconceivable stupor 
or crime. Moreover, Professor Friedrich 
perceived at a glance—as who indeed 
has zo¢ so perceived ?—that the Pope was 
“ without any capacity ;”’ that, in Rome, 
all was “rotten and corrupt;” and he 
characterized the Vatican Council as “a 
Council of robbers and hypocrites.” Of 
the Bishops he says collectively—but 
here I will quote his very words—‘ Ah, 
it is enough to make our hair stand on 
- end; to sit here and be obliged to see 
how the Bishops, even the opposition, 
completely ignorant as they are of the 
constitution of the Church, and having 
no idea of it, are offering up a sacrifice to 
the caprice of a self-willed old man.” 
And of al the German Bishops he de- 
clares ‘they are poor in theology and in 
scientific culture;’’ and on the Latin 
Bishops he is, if possible, even more con- 
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cise and severe; saying of Bishop Ghilar- 
di, “The ‘more I. read, the more lam 
enraged at the falsehoods of this man. 
He is, in point ‘of fact, a‘liar.’? >, W hilewer 
every priest, whether secular or religious ; 
of every Society, whether cloistered or 
active—’ 

Herr Frohlich. You seem to have con- 
veniently forgotten, Mr. Dean, that Herr 
von Ddllinger spoke with a merry con- 
tempt of this very Professor Friedrich; 
and, in 1867, opposed his admission to the 
Academy, on the ground of his critical 
ineptitude. [Suppressed laughter. ] 

Dean Courtly. Jl am not aware. [More 
laughter.] The principle I would develop 
[continued the Dean, quite changing his 
tone, and dropping his favorite Professor] 
is one that must commend itself to the 
intelligent mind, as uniting the interests 
of Individual Will with those of a Per- 
‘sonal God. I would argue that scholarly 
science lies at the root of truth, and there- 
‘fore of all religion. Humility is, of course, 
a virtue; but humility without science 
is nothing. Where the Vatican Council 
-has failed, is in its ignorance of theologi- 
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cal science. A body of men, without in- 
dependence, chosen principally because 
they would be subservient to an amiable 
but incompetent Pope, is obviously unfit 
to teach the world, since it requires to be 
taught itself. 

Herr Frohlich. By whom? 

Dean Courtly. Ah, there you aska ques- 
tion which modern enlightenment and 
progress alone are competent to answer. 
We live in days when the culture of the 
mind has reached that elevated point, 
that each man in himself is a pure theo- 
cracy, and authority has become interior. 
To the vulgar herd it wére of course im- 
prudent to enunciate so sublimea theism; 
but educated men understand what is 
meant by the theocracy of individual 
thought. 

I have detained the Congress too long ; 
but— | 

Herr Frohlich. May I ask you, before 
you sit down, to give us a general idea 
of what you understand by ‘ Ecclesia 
Docens’? [‘ Ecclesia docilis fallendi,’ 
whispered Herr Ernst to a neighbor. | 

‘Ecclesia Docens,’ continued the Dean, 
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with ‘considerable stammering of manner, 
‘is obviously an expression derived from 
the past, but without signification for the 
present.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ replied Herr Frohlich ; 
‘if I remember rightly, I was taught, 
when at school, that “ Docens”’ is the 
present participle.’ 

‘Yes, present in grammar,’ responded 
the Dean; ‘but you really must remem- 
ber that, in the nineteenth century, “ Do- 
cens’’ is an exploded idea. I am sure Dr. 
Fossil,’ [continued the Dean, turning 
round to the Bishop of ‘ Goodwin,’ and 
evidently seeking his shelter], ‘ will bear 
me out in my view, when I affirm that 
enlightenment has now reached a point 
which renders ‘“ Docens”’ impracticable. 
In England, we have made such progress, 
that every man is his own theologian, 
and convenes his faculties in Congress. 
I may seem to be playful in such an as- 
sertion; and I own that there is a comic 
side to a theory, which needs to’ be 
hedged by discretion: but in spite of the 
reductio ad absurdum, inseparable from 
modern ideas, I maintain that independ- 
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ence is the crowning token of a really en- 
lightened age.. In England every man is 
free. He may open the volume of Modern 
Thought, and study and learn for himself. 
He; may sit at the feet of a Huxley or 
Tyndall, and compass the measure of 
faith. He may look up to Professor Dar- 
win, and learn from whence he was de- 
rived. He—’ 

A Delegate [who had not hitherto 
spoken]. . Mr. Chairman, I rise to order. 
It must be amatter of superlative indiffer- 
ence to this Congress what the English 
may think of Mr. Darwin, or of any other 
prehensile philosopher. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. \i the delegates are will- 
ing to listen, I have no power to inter- 
fere. 3 

[Dean Courtly did not here resume. 
He subsided to his place by the fire, and 
conversed with an American delegate. 
He looked round for his friend Professor 
Friedrich; but Professor Friedrich had 
not yet arrived. 

Herr Kraft, a Bavarian of most tran- 
quil mien, now came forward trom a ccr- 
ner of the room, and signified his purpose 
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to speak. _Gentleness was written on his 
face, and suavity poured from his tongue. 
But the gentleness and the suavity were 
both ofa kind which suggested a mind made — 
up; and though, personally, he was very 
little known, vocally he was at once un- 
derstood. No man could look so super- 
latively calm, unless he had appreciated 
storm; for his was the calm which comes 
from self-ruling, not the calm which im- 
plies ‘no soul.’... Say there sneathree 
kinds of calm, begotten of three kinds of 
sires: of stupidness, of control, of piety. 
Herr Kraft had the calm which signifies 
control; though without even one atom 
of piety. With this kind of calm, he 
looked at the company; and thus slowly 
expressed his ideas :] 

Flerr Kraft. 1 protest against the inter- 
rupting of the very reverend the Dean. 
The remarks he was making, though per- 
haps Anglo-Catholic, and,marked by a 
strong insularity, were quite relevant to 
the discussion in hand, and pertinent to 
Old-Catholic themes. Why quarrel with 
the Dean because he lays bare the prin- 
ciples of Old-Catholic authority, and 
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shows that, in the main, he agrees with 
ourselves that ‘ Ecclesia Docens’ is dead? 
We have played at skittles—if I may use 
the expression—with every doctrine of 
the Catholic Church; and we have done 
so on the ground that we have the right 
to define Christianity for ourselves. Now 
Iam not one of those who would go so 
far as to say—if I may return to my 
familiar simile—that Christian belief is a 
mere game at skittles, invented for social 
delectation. I would not preach the view 
that he is to be honored.with the special 
distinctions of victor, who, setting up 
dogmata in compact array, bowls them 
over with one skilful throw: but I think 
that we should admit that the object of 
Congress is less to rear and to form, than 
to settle the principle that we have the 
right to demolish whatever we regard as 
untrue. For myself, I confess that I do 
not believe in any authority whatever. 
[Cries of Chair, Chair, and Sit down.] I 
will sit down shortly, so soon as I have 
explained the purpose for which I stood 
up. To admit, then, the right to question 
authority is to admit the right to ignore 
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it. What we question, we do not believe. 
What we judge, we do not obey. What 
we regard as subjected to ourselves, we 
proclaim to be less than ourselves. Now 
Dean Courtly has stated his honest belief 
that the Church of England is human; 
for in the fact that the laity judge her 
doctrines is the admission that she is not 
divine. You, too, have declared that the 
Roman Catholic Church is as human as 
this Congress of Cologne; for in subor- 
dinating that Church to your private 
Opinions, you say that your opinions are » 
above it. > Hence; Old Catholies*and 
Anglicans are perfectly agreed in their 
rejection of ecclesiastical authority. 
They adopt these two postulates (com- 
mon to both): 

(1.) Let it be granted that there exists not on 
earth a divine authority to teach. 


(2.) Let it be granted that Christian obedience 
means obedience rendered to self. 


I have told you that I accept these two 
postulates; and that therefore I came to 
Cologne. If you donot also accept them, 
you sit here in self-condemnation. It 
inatters nothing whatever how much you 
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believe, how much you reject, of Roman 
Catholic doctrine. The degree affects 
not the principle. In the fact that Old 
Catholics, like Anglicans, judge the autho- 
rity of their Church, they confess that 
the Church is subject to themselves in 
the whole, and the detail of its teaching. 
The sublimest of Anglican Ritualists, and 
the most abysmal of Anglican Protes- 
tants; the most Tridentine of Old-Catholic 
delegates, and the most sweeping of Old- 
Catholic revolutionists—are all exactly 
ona par in their contempt for ‘ Ecclesia 
Docens.’ They all enthrone themselves as 
sole judge of ecclesiastical authority ; 
and all therefore agree with me, that 
there is no ecclesiastical authority what- 
ever. | 

[Here a delegate who had not been ob- 
served, previously tothe present moment, 
whispered something to the Chairman, 
then stood up by his side to speak. He 
had a grave and thoughtful face; and 
was unlike the mass of the delegates, in 
the fact that he did not look proud. 
There was a despairing expression on his 
countenance; as though he repented of 
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having done wrong, but did not quite see 
how to do right. His words were few 
and to the point; and this was what he 
said :] 

‘Credo and Nego are not the same 
things. All that Congress has done, up 
to the present, is to scream out ‘“ Nego, 
nego.’ I propose that we begin at the 
very beginning of the question; and dis- 
cuss the Vatican Council. Let it be 
proved that the Vatican Council—the 
Nineteenth General Council of the Church 
—was zot a general council, before we 
proceed to build up a structure which 
may topple from want of foundation. Is 
there any one present who will undertake 
to prove the cecumenicity of the Vatican 
Council? If so, I propose that we devote — 
this afternoon to hearing him plead his 
cause. Then to-morrow we can begin 
our work, having laid our foundation to- 
day. Until it is certain that the Vatican 
Council does not bind our hearts and 
consciences, we are arguing with the 
words of the wind, which can bring forth 
no fruit to our souls.’ 

‘J will prove it, shouted Herr Ernst; 
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starting to his feet with delight. ‘Mr. 
Chairman, put it to the vote.’ 

Much murmuring ensued upon this 
proposition. On the one hand, it was felt 
that no good could be done, until the 
gravamen of the point was settled. On 
the other, that Congress had met on 
the hypothesis that the Vatican Council 
‘was zi/. Delegates were furious at the 
bare supposition that the Vatican Council 
could bind. Had they, then, come to 
Cologne to discuss whether they were 
heretics or no? Such hubbub of talk 
and such angry looks broke the peace of 
the Congress, that for a few moments 
it seemed more than probable that its 
discussions had come to an end. 

The Chairman rose. 

‘T think the proposal just.’ [But here 
he had to ring his bell more than once to 
gain the audience of all.] ‘I beg you 
to be calm and rational. It is evident 
that we can accomplish no “business”’ 
to-day, for not half the delegates have 
arrived ; and we shall do well to clear 
away the difficulties which lie upon the 
threshold of debate. I put it, then, to the 
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vote: whether we shall meet this after- 
noon—not here, but in the Giirzenich 
Hall—to discuss the Vatican Council? 
This room will be wanted, to prepare for 
dinner’ [Laughter]; ‘and we shall feel 
more at liberty in the larger hall of the 
Giirzenich. Come, gentlemen, give me 
your votes. Herr Ernst on the Vatican 
Council, or a continuance of the really 
fruitless discussion which we have thus 
far, 22 dimzne, indulged ?’ 

The numbers of votes were then taken, 
and were found to be exactly even; sixty- 
four for the Ayes, and sixty-four for the 
Noes. : 

But one gentleman had not voted. 
This was Herr Frohlich. Much laughter 
ensued when, holding up his hand; he 
turned the balance for the Ayes. 


SCENE -IL 
The Hall of the Giirzentch. 
AFTERNOON SITTING. 


LuNcH_ had tranquillized the spirits 
which controversy had made very wild. 
There was a striking array of hats and 
heretics down the great Hall of the Giir- 
zenich: heretics not caring to remove 
their hats, when the thesis was mere In- 
fallibility. It was a curious thing to see 
sO many men come together to worship 
themselves. The forms of self-worship 
are numerous, being moulded by personal 
vanity ; but the most absorbing idolatry 
which vanity can furnish is the worship 
pivePrivate Religion. . That ‘deity is 
throned on theistical altitudes, to which 
nothing but vanity can reach; and it is 
even marvellous how vanity can climb to 
the stupendous elevation of his throne. 
Idolatry is a crime that was perfectly un- 
known before the introduction of Christi- . 
anity ; having sprung from heresy, and 
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been matured by Protestantism, under 
the synonym ‘Private Judgment.’ Eu- 
phemism is a science of our age, and we 
seldom call crimes by real names; but the 
master invention of euphemistic science 
is to call idolatry ‘ Views.’ 

Old Catholics were occupied, in the 
Hall of the Giirzenich, with the cultus 
of deified opinion. Each man considered 
that his own private ‘view’ took prece- 
dence of the rest of the gods. Had it 
been possible to throne all the ‘views’ 
which clamored for celestial heights, it is 
certain that there would have been war 
in Olympus of a most internecine kind. 

Herr Ernst arrived somewhat late; 
which led to the impression that he was 
afraid to come—an impression that was 
not well founded. It might have been 
fully half an hour after the time appointed 
for his speech when Herr Ernst was ob- 
served to enter. Meanwhile there was 
quarrel and shout, and laughter and spir- 
itual dissipation. 

Among the knots of talkers who might 
be seen in the Hall were Herr Froéhlich 
and the Right Rev. Dr. Greene, with one 
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or two other disputants; and they ap- 
peared to be busy, not so much with them- 
selves as with an author who was common 
between them. Herr Froéhlich was hold- 
ing in his hand a volume of considerable 
bulk; and on the back of the volume was 
inscribed, History of the Church, by Dél- 
linger. Herr Frohlich had introduced 
his reference to this book with some such 
remark as the following: that Herr von 
Déllinger had probably done more to 
vindicate the infallibility of the Pope than 
any other living historian. And in proof 
of his statement, he then read aloud the 
following remarkable words: 

‘There were not wanting names and titles 
which, in the fourth and fifth centuries, fully 
expressed the supreme ecclesiastical power and: 
dignity of the Pope. He was called the Father 
of the Fathers, the Shepherd and Guardian of 
the flock of Christ, the Chiet ofall Bishops, the 
Guardian of the vineyard of Christ. The Church 
of Rome was named, by pre-eminence, the apos- 
tolic see, the chief of all the churches, the rock. 
the foundation of faith.’ 


‘T own, said Herr Frohlich, ‘that I 
am incompetent to understand how the 
Pope can be the “rock and foundation,” 
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unless he be personally infallible. If he 
can be both these, and still be fallible, then 
I conclude that the symbols of inerrancy 
should be wind, or sand, or sea. 

‘But again: 

“That the decrees of Synods regarding faith 
obtained their full force and authority only by 


being received and confirmed by the Pope was 
publicly acknowledged in the fourth century.” 


Do you call ¢ka? infallibility ? If not, then 
the sentence should be reversed; and Dr. 
Dollinger should have written it in this 
way: ‘ That the decrees of the Popes ob- 
tained their full force only by being re- 
ceived by the wave was pupae ac- 
knowledged,”’ 


“ The fifth pre ke heldin 381, which 
was a Council of only Oriental Bishops, acquired 
the authority of an Ecumenical Couficil dy the 
subsequent acceptance and confirmation of the 
Pope; and St. Augustine declared, after the two 
African Synods had been confirmed by the Pon- 
tiff, «Roma locuta est, causa fnita est.” soo 
again: “The Council of Ephesus, in forming its 
judgment against Nestorius, said that it did so, 
‘following the canons and the epistle of the 
Pope.’ The same Council also ratified, without 
any farther examination, the Papal condemna- 
tion of Pelagianism. At Chalcedon, the Council, 
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in drawing up its decisions on the point of con- 
troversy, did zo¢ appeal to the Synod which had 
been held at Constantinople under Flavian, but 
only to the decree of the Pontiff. In the judg- 
ment upon Eutyches, Cecropius, Bishop of 
Sebaste, declared, in the name of all his breth- 
ren, that the Bishop of Rome had sent to them 
a formulary; that they all followed him, and 
subscribed his epistle. The sixth general 
Council in like manner declared that it adhered 
to the dogmiatic epistle of Pope Agatho, and dy 
zt condemned the heresy.” 


‘And here,’ said Herr Frohlich, ‘ follow 
numerous examples of the obedience of 
the Eastern Church to the supreme 
authority of the Pope: 


‘On the other hand, it was acknowledged to 
be the prerogative of the first see in the Chris- 
tian world that the Bishop of Rome could be judged 
bynoman.’, {‘ Dr. Dollinger zow says,’ remarked 
Herr Froéhlich, ‘that the Bishop of Romecan be 
judged by A#zm/’| “It wasathing unheard of 
that the Head of the Church should be placed in 
judgment befdte his own subjects.” [‘ Axcepz,’ 
-continued Herr Frohlich, ‘before the Old 
Catholics at Cologne!’] ‘He who was not in 
communion with the Bishop of Rome was not 
truly in the Catholic Church.” [‘ In which case,’ 
concluded Herr Frohlich, ‘ Professor von D6l- 
linger is ov? of it.’] 
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‘Now, my lord, I would ask you,’ pro- 
ceeded Herr Frohlich, shutting up Dr. 
Dé6llinger’s book, and addressing his re- 
marks to Dr. Greene: ‘is it possible for 
writing to express more convincingly 
these two elenfentary facts; the first, that 
the whole of the Christian Church 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Christendom, “during the fourth and 
fifth centuries,” acknowledged the infalli- 
bility of the Pope; and the second, that 
Dr. Dollinger acknowledged it?’ 

‘No, no,’ answered several voices, and 
in particular the Right Rev. Dr. 
Greene. 

‘No, no?’ said Herr Frohlich [turning 
round to the crowd, which by this time 
was gathering closely, and pressing to 
hear the quotations]. ‘No,no? Well, I 
think I may venture to prove it. On 
what possible ground of faith or consist- 
ency could decrees of Cotncils obtain 
their authority, “only by being confirmed 
by the Pope,” except on the ground that’ 
the Pope was believed to be, pontifically, 
exempt from error? On what possible 
ground could mere /oca/ Councils enjoy 
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cecumenical importance, “dy the accept- 
ance and confirmation of the Pope,’’ ex- 
cept on the ground that his infallible 
decision overruled the defect of number? 
On what possible ground could the first 
general Council of Constantinople, which 
condemned the heresy of Macedonius, 
and added its definition to the Creed, be 
recognized as cecumenical, because Pope 
Damasus approved it; or the fifth general | 
Council, which was purely Oriental, but 
which decreed fourteen dogmatic pro- 
positions, because it afterwards was sanc- 
tzoned by the Popes—except on the ground 
that the authority of the Pope was re- 
garded as the authority of God? On 
what possible ground could the Pope be 
called, by the whole of the Christian 
Church, and that too “in the fourth and 
fifth centuries,” the “rock, the founda- 
tion of faith,” except on the ground that 
a “rock and foundation” are symbols of 
indestructible force? And farther: if Dr. 
Déthnger assures us that it was “a thing 
unheard of” in those earliest times that 
the Head of the Church should be placed 
in judgment before his own subjects, and 
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that “all who were not in communion 
with zm were not truly in the Catholic: 
Church,” then I say that Dr. Dollinger is 
my authority for the personal infallibility 
of the Pope, and that, in denying it now, 
he gives the le direct to his former his- 
torical teaching.’ 

Dr. Fossil, who had been listening 
attentively to the inferences which had 
just been drawn, now moved up close to 
Herr Fréhlich—so close as to be next to 
Dr. Greene. The mass of the delegates 
—perhaps more than two hundred—were 
scattered in all parts of the Hall, and the 
subjects discussed were harmonious in 
nothing save ‘ Old-Catholic’ hatred of the 
Pope. ‘The Turk before the Pope’ had 
been Luther’s symbol, when ‘ reforming’ 
the Christian Church ; and ‘Satan before 
the Pope’ would more aptly have express- 
ed the sublime theology of Cologne. 
Meanwhile Dr. Fossil was dryly protest- 
ing against the inferences drawn by Herr 
Frohlich. 

Dr. Fossil. 1 do not think you have 
stated your case in a way that brings it 
home to ourselves. We contend that a 
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Pope wzthout a Council cannot be person- 
ally infallible, though in a connection with 
a (really) general Council it is altogether 
possible that he might be. [‘ Hear, hear!’ 
from the crowd. |] 

Herr Frohlich. My lord, pray pardon 
me, but you have missed the point. In 
the submission of matters of faith to the 
Pontiff, the belief in his inerrancy was 
imvolved,:. for the .act of the. Church 
in accepting, as cecumenical, Councils 
which in point of fact were local, was the 
confession of the truth that the infallibil- 
ity of the Pope overrode both number and 
place. Zhat is the point which I wish 
you to grasp. And I think you will most 
easily grasp it by appreciating the follow- 
ing fact. In the Roman Church, it is 
‘necessary to salvation to believe in In- 
fallible Authority. (Whether Infallibility 
be lodged in this Voice or that is not just 
now the question.) Consequently if the 
Roman Church, at any time in her 
history, admitted that the Pope could 
pronounce, to be cecumenical, Councils 
which really were local, it admitted that 
fg was infallible, or it would not have re- 
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ceived his judgment. Your lordship, as 
a teacher in a Church—I may say a 
teacher of a Church—which looks upon 
Truth as an opinionative development, 
flexible as ‘Anglican Views,’ cannot 
understand what the Roman Church 
means by ‘Unus pastor, unum ovile, una 
fides;’ but a Catholic can tell you that 
the admission of judgment, in matters of 
faith or morals, is the admission of infalli- 
ble power. 

[Here Herr Frohlich was turning away, 
with a view to looking for Herr Ernst; 
for that gentleman had not yet arrived. 
But Dr. Greene recalled him to his ad- 
vocacy by saying in the pleasantest 
manner :] | 

Dr. Greene. But tell us, Herr Frohlich, 
what you sean by the personal infallibil- 
ity of the Pope? 

Herr Frohlich. JV mean this... When the 
Pope, ex cathedra, from his_ pontifical 
throne—in the place, in the stead, of God 
—pronounces a doctrine de fide, he is pre- 
served, by the goodness of God, from 
teaching the Church.a lie. It is not that 
he invents a new doctrine. It is not that 
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he flies in the face of the Church, and 
overrides the ‘ Ecclesia Docens.’ It is that 
he pronounces ¢hat to be true which the 
Church has always believed. 

Now three things in particular prove 
that this dogma has been the universal 
belief of the Church: 

(iy it “has ever been taught, by all 
theologians, that the Pope is Primus in 
“the Church. 

(2.) It has ever been taught, by all 
theologians, that to be out of communion 
with the Pope is to be out of communion 
with the Church. 

(3.) It has ever been taught, by all 
theologians, that there is no appeal from 
the Pope. 

I might add, too, that the Popes them- 
selves have never permitted appeal. You 
remember how vigorously Popes Innocent 
and Zosimus; Xistus III., Simplicius, 
Hormisdas ; the great Leo, and also Ge- 
lasius—all Popes of about the fifth cen- 
tury ; and then, later on, Martin V., Pius 
II., Julius II.,—I say, you remember how 
vigorously these Popes forbade any appeal 
from Peter. And why? Well, the doc- 
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trine and the logic of inerrancy are both 
as bright as daylight. If the Church be 
infallible, but not the Pope, it is the duty 
of the infallible Body to obey the fallible 
Head! The whole Church admits that 
the Pope is Primus: the whole Church 
admits that to be out of communion with 
the living Bishop of Rome—that is, to 
differ from his teachings—is to be out 
of the communion of the Church: the 
whole Church admits that to appeal from 
the Pope is to be zfso facto a heretic; the 
whole Church wazts for the ratification 
by the Pope of all doctrines that Councils 
may rule; because, until that ratification 
is given, doctrines are doctrines, not 
dogmata: and therefore to assert that the 
Pope is infallible, is only to assert what is — 
so radically obvious, that you might as 
well affirm loudly that the sun gives 
light; that the root sends up life to the 
tree; that the source is the parent of the 
stream ; the choirmaster sponsor for har- 
mony; the helmsman steerer of the 
ship. 

[Dean Courtly here stepped into the 
circle, and demanded of Herr Frohlich 
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what Councils he could claim for the doc- 
trine of Personal Infallibility.] 

flerr Frohlich, J will tell you. 

The Council of Florence (A.D. 1439) thus 
taught the Vatican dogma: ‘ The Pope is 
the true Vicar of Jesus Christ, the Head 
of the whole Church, and the Father and 
Doctor ofall Christians. . . . Tohim,in 
the person of blessed Peter, full power 
was delivered by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to feed, to. rule, and to govern the Uni- 
versal Church; as also is contained in 
the acts of the Gicumenical Councils and 
in the sacred canons.’ 

Now earlier, to the Council of Lyons 
(A.D. 1274): ‘Controversies in matters of 
faith must finally be decided by the judg- 
ment of the Roman Pontiff.’ This was 
tantamount to saying that the Pope was 
personally infallible; since to oblige a 
man to believe what may even possibly 
be wrong is so wild and impracticable a 
folly, that Anglicanism alone can conceive 
Uy ies of e Order, order. | 

Now earlier again, to the eighth general 
Council (A.D. 869); that Council which 
was held just before the great schism; 
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and at which every one of the Bishops, 
the Eastern as well as the Western, sub- 
scribed these pregnant words: ‘Since 
following in all things the Apostolic See, 
and observing in all things its constitu- 
tion, we hope that we may be worthy to 
be in one communion, which the Apos 
tolic See supports, and in which is the 
complete and true solidity of the Chris- 
tian religion.’ And, in its second canon, 
the Council declares: ‘We hold most 
blessed Pope Nicholas for the organ of 
the Holy Spirit: as also most holy Pope 
Adrian, his successor.’ 

Still higher, to the Council of Chalce- 
don (A.D. 451): ‘He is the One who was 
entrusted by the Saviour with the guard- 
ianship of the vine. . ... The interpreter 
to all of the voice of the blessed Peter.’ 
And, in the judgment of the Council on 
Dioscorus, the Pope’s legates used these 
words, which received the assent of the 
Council: ‘Leo, most holy and blessed 
Archbishop of great and elder Rome, by 
us, and by this holy Council, together | 
with the most blessed Apostle Peter, who 
is the rock and ground of the Catholic 
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_ Church, and the foundation of the right 
faith, hath stripped him of the rank of 
Bishop, and also hath severed him from 
all sacerdotal ministry.’ Here you have 
the direct assertion of a twofold divine 
authority—the authority to teach in- 
fallibly, and to rule without any appeal. 

And lastly, to mount to a still earlier 
period. At the Council of Ephesus (A.D. 
431) the Pope’s legates addressed these 
words to the Council, which words the 
Council subscribed: ‘It is doubtful to 
no one, but rather known to all ages, that 
the holy and most blessed Peter, prince 
and head of the Apostles, pillar of the 
faith, and foundation of the Catholic 
Church, received’ from our Lord: Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of the 
human race, the keys of the kingdom of 
_ Heaven; and that the power of loosing 
and binding sins was given to him; who, 
to this very time, and for ever, lives and 
exercises judgment in his successors.’ To 
which St. Cyril— most jealous of all men 
for the rights of the Eastern Church ’— 
replied, ‘that the Council had fulfilled 
what was ordered them.’ 
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Thus, you have the Head of the Church 
placed above the Body by these five gene- _ 
ral Councils: and since it is declared by 
these Councils that it is the duty of the 
Body to obey the Head of the Church, it 
follows that the Head must be infallible; 
otherwise it would be a duty to obey 
what is false; to believe what is doctrin- 
ally wrong.’ | 

[Dean Courtly drew Dr. Greene aside, . 
so as to make to him a private observa- 
tion.] ‘I fancy there is a point which 
Herr Frohlich has omitted, and which he 
would rather not be forced to contest. I 
mean the point of bad Popes! For my — 
part, I never could believe that such a 
man as Borgia was infallible.’ [Herr 
Frohlich caught distinctly the remark, 
though, not being appealed to, he was 
silent. | 

‘I do not think much of that,’ replied 
serenely Dr. Greene. ‘You see, if you 
were to carry out the principle, you 
would have to confess that the Apostles 
were proportionately fallible in the degree 
of their personal demerits. You would 
have to deny infallibility to the prophets 
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of old, to Moses, to the Jewish high 
priests,~-to every one, in short, unless it 
were the Baptist, or even our Lord Him- 
self. No: the gift of infallibility, con- 
ferred with office, appears to me inde- 
pendent on virtue ; just as, if you accept 
the powers of the priesthood,—absolu- 
tion, consecration, and the like,—you 
must separate them from all individuality ; 
all character, caprice, or vice. The high- 
est supernatural faith may coexist with 
the grossest immorality; and a sinner 
may receive Holy Order just as well as 
the greatest of saints. I am arguing, of 
course, on hypothesis; for you are aware 
I am a very Low Churchman! Still I 
can recognize the reason of a position, 
without assenting to any ofits terms. | 
should not be prepared to asser¢ that any 
of the Popes were wicked; but, if they 
were, I should be chary of the argument 
that God’s promise could be broken by 
them. No: I donot believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Popes; but it is on very dif- 
ferent grounds indeed. I tell you what I 
think is the strongest argument against 
the Vatican dogma—I mean from the 
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Roman Catholic point of view—that one 
of the Popes, Honorius, was actually 
condemned for heresy. That appears to 
me conclusive. Herr Frohlich would not 
dare to reply to youif you probed him 
on ¢hat bit of history. You would see, if 
you were to mention the subject, that he 
would make some excuse, and tortuously 
wheel from the fact. Indeed, it would 
be amusing to ask him. You ask him; 
for he thinks me, I fear, an enemy.’— 
Dean Courtly replied: ‘It would be de- 
lightful to de-championize Frohlich. Let 
us see.—Herr Frohlich, might we ask you 
how you would happily evade the “ vex- 
ata queestio” of Honorius? I know you 
will believe we only ask you in jest, for it 
were difficult to be grave on the theme.’ 
Herr Frohlich. Honorius! The very 
strongest precedent in the history of the 
Church for the personal infallibility of the 
Popes! [Here laughter of a contemptu- 
ous kind rang to the very roof of the hall, 
and caused several delegates who were 
standing far off to come and inquire the 
cause. | 
Herr Frohlich. It is really instructive 
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that the enemies of the dogma, while 
ransacking the history of the Church 
through something like eighteen centu- 
ries, have laid principal stress on the fal- 
libility of a Pope who was ‘ cecumenically’ 
pronounced infallible. 

Assuming that the story is correct, as 
told by anti-Catholic adversaries, (though 
we have no right whatever to assume 
this, for Gerson, when challenged in open 
court to produce asingle precedent, made 
no allusion to Honorius; and the Greeks 
at Florence, who would have rejoiced to 
produce him, had he been even possibly a 
heretic, appeared to have forgotten his 
name,) what is the weight of testimony 
which it brings to either side? 

(1.) It is certain that the letter of Ho- 
norius, written to the patriarch Sergius, 
was a purely przvate letter, and therefore 
nots ex. cathedra;’.. This, is: proved , by 
the fact, that the heretic Sergius did not 
publish it to the rest of the bishops; nor 
was it prominently brought into light be- 
_fore the sixth general Council. Whereas, 
had the letter of Honorius contained a 
definition of faith, it must have been sent 
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to all bishops; because, as a high author- 
ity has told us, ‘The “ magisterium” of 
the Pontiff in matters of faith concerns 
all,and must by af be known.’ Either, 
therefore, the letter was private—in which 
case 1t was not dogmatic; or it was pub- 
lic—in which case the heretic Sergius was 
afraid to publish what condemned him. 

(2.) It is certain that the letter of Hono- 
rius contained no dogmatic statement. 
Honorius declares this where he says: 
‘We have zoz to teach and to define either 
one or two operations:’ (Non nos opor- 
tet unam vel duas operationes definientes 
preedicare’). Thus, Honorius expressly 
guards Sergius against inferring the in- 
tention of a dogma. 

(3.) It is certain that there is not in that 
letter so much asa single word which can 
legitimately be construed into heresy. 
John IV., the contemporary of Honorius, 
and one of his successors in the See; St. 
Maximus, also his contemporary, styled 
often ‘the light of the East;’ besides the 
most celebrated historians, ae as Tour- 
neley and Natalis Alexander—have borne 
vigorous testimony to this fact. Indeed, 
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to read the letter of Honorius is to be: 
convinced that he most scrupulously vin- 
dicated the true doctrine of the Catholic: 
Church. 

(4.) It 1s certain that the sixth general: 
Council did zo¢ condemn Honorius for 
heresy, but for negligence in not swiftly 
repressing it; as Pope Leo IL., the very 
Pope who gave his sanction to the decrees. 
of this sixth general Council, so clearly 
and explicitly conveys: ‘Honorius, who: 
did not make this Apostolic See resplen- 
dent with the apostolic doctrine; but by 
a profane treason allowed the faith, which 
ought to be without blot, to be exposed: 
to subversion.’ (‘Qui hanc apostolicam: 
ecclesiam non apostolicze traditionis doc- 
trina lustravit, sed profana traditione im- 
maculatam maculari permzsit.’) And the 
same truth was expressed by Pope Leo, 
in his letter to the Bishops of Spain; ‘He 
did not extinguish at its commencement 
the flame of heretical doctrine, as became 
his apostolic authority, but by negligence 
nourished it.’ (‘ Flammam heeretici dog- 
matis non, ut decuit Apostolicam auctori- 
tatem, incipientem extinxit, sed negligende 
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-confovit.’) It was for ‘recommending 
silence’ that Honorius was condemned ; 
not for teaching heresy. And Dr. Dol- 
linger, in his History of the Church, wit- — 
nesses to this very same truth: ‘Sergius 
wrote a most artfully-composed letter to 
gain to his side the Pontiff Honorius;’ 
and he adds that ‘ Honorius suffered him- 
self to be misguided’ by the perfidious 
tactics of Sergius. ‘For this,’ says Dr. 
_ Déllinger, ‘ Pope Leo II. placed the error 
of Honorius zz his cxactivity.’ Were, then, 
we have the solution of the matter. Ho- 
norius was guilty of negligence in not an. 
nihilating a heresy; but no single word 
that he wrote could imply that he believed 
or taught one. 

(5.) It is further certain that Pope Aga- 
tho, who presided in part over the sessions 
of the sixth general Council (that Council 
which condemned Pope Honorius), be- 
lieved in Papal infallibility. These are 
his words, addressed through his legates 
‘to the Council, and adopted by the Coun- 
‘cil as their own: ‘The splendid light of 
the faith, transmitted successively from 
the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, by 
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means of their successors, even to our 
humility, has been preserved pure and 
without spot; without ever having been 
obscured by heresy or defiled by error.’ 
And again, in a letter to the emperor, he 
says: ‘The Lord and Saviour of all, the 
Author of our faith, has promised that 
the faith of Peter shall never fail, and 
commanded him to confirm his brethren. 
No one is ignorant that a// the apostolic 
pontiffs, our predecessors, have done this 
with confidence.’ While elsewhere he 
affirms that the Roman See ‘hath xever 
turned aside from the path of truth to 
any error whatsoever ; whose authority, as 
of the prince of all the Apostles, the whole 
Catholic Church at all times, and the uni- 
versal Councils, faithfully embracing, have 
in all respects followed.’ Such were the 
words of Pope Agatho, while judging the 
case of Honorius, and while the Council 
was judging it. 

 (6.) My last point is this, and I hold it 
conclusive: that the sixth general Coun- 
cil, in its very last sitting, and after it had 
judged Honorius, subscribed these letters 
of Pope Agatho, from which I have just 
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now quoted; using these words with re- 
gard to them: ‘Our eyes saw the ink and 
the paper; but our souls heard Peter 
speaking by the mouth of Agatho.’ 
‘ Therefore we leave what should be done 
to you, as. Prelate of the first See of the 
Universal Church, standing on the firm 
rock of faith; having read through the 
letter of a true confession, sent by your 
paternal blessedness to our most religious 
emperor, and which we recognize as di- 
vinely written from the supreme Head 
of the Apostles.’ Thus, then, we have an 
cecumenical Council—while judging the 
case of Honorius and pronouncing him 
guilty of negligence—declaring that no 
single Pontiff had erred from the Catholic 
faith : that the Roman Church ‘had never 
turned aside from the path of truth to any 
error whatsoever:’ that it had ‘never 
been obscured by heresy nor defiled by 
error:’ and that ‘all the Apostolic Pon- 
tiffs had confirmed the brethren in the 
faith. We have the infallibility of the 
Popes taught directly by ¢hat Council 
which condemned Pope Honorius for 
negligence. And, moreover, we have 
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this attestation—in the very last sitting 
of the Council. I call this the happiest 
example of useful, though ungenerous, 
controversy; when the strongest prece- 
dent agazust infallibility is the strongest 
precedent /or it. 

[Just at this moment some excitement 
was caused by the entry of the retarded 
Herr Ernst.” Wy’ he came late, the Con 
gress asked not. But, forcing him with 
politest insistence up six steps to the con- 
spicuous tribune, the Congress required 
him to fulfil the pledge that he would 
champion the Vatican Council. He 
needed no word of compulsion. As 
though born to speak from a tribune, in 
one moment he sprang into his theme, 
and said :] 


(HERR ERNST ON THE VATICAN COoUN- 
CIL.) 


On the 8th of December, 1869, 764 
Fathers met in St. Peter’s at Rome. Now, 
at the Council of Nice, the number of 
Fathers was only 318. At the Council 
of Constantinople, possibly 150. At the 
Council of Ephesus, 200. At the Council 
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of Chalcedon, perhaps a few more; 
though this is known with regard to it, 
that, of all who were present, only four 
were from the West, of whom two were 
the Pope’s own legates. Thus, the num- 
ber of Fathers who were present at the 
Vatican Council was about equal to the 
number of 'the Fathers in the other four 
Councils put together. Yet these four 
general Councils were acknowledged by 
the whole of Christendom to be genuine 
cecumenical Councils. So much, then, 
for the question of numbers; to which, 
however, I myself attach not the slightest 
importance. 

Of the 764 Fathers assembled in the 
Basilica of St. Peter, many were from 
countries which were absolutely unknown 
to the Fathers of the Primitive Church. 
It were impossible to imagine a wider 
range of territory, and-also of national 
characteristic, than that which was em- 
braced in the cosmopolitan gathering of 
the Nineteenth General Council. Jeru- 
salem and Paris, New York and Smyrna, 
Edinburgh and Tyre, Bombay and Siam, 
‘were but reaches of the episcopal net 
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which was gathered up in the Church of 
the Vatican. From all parts of the world 
there streamed toward Rome the elect 
of the nineteenth century ; the most ac- 
complished men of our time; the sancti- 
ty, the wisdom, the courage, of the whole 
of the Catholic Church. For these men 
represented not only themselves, but the 
ideas and the learning of their lands. 
They were peculiarly fitted—most fitted 
of all men—to sit in discussion on the 
highest subjects that can occupy the 
human mind ; because they brought with 
them the aggregate of human intelligence 
from every nation of the earth. They 
brought with them politics, and they 
brought with them science, and they 
brought with them the acquaintance with 
the changes of thought which mark this 
nineteenth century. There was no 
system of politics, philosophy, or reli- 
gion,—from Buddhism and fetichism to 
those subtle philosophies which the new- 
est schools have begotten,—with which 
these Fathers were not deeply acquainted, 
as became the pastors of mind. Glorious, 
too, was the adsence of political powers 
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from this great Vatican Council! No 
Catherine de Medicis threatened Pius 
IX. No Victor Emanuel obtruded his 
spurs into the sacred conclave of Bishops. 
No Napoleon made vulgar the atmo- 
sphere on which the wings of the Dove 
were floating. It was a’Christian assem- 
bly. It was an assembly of gentlemen. 
It was an assembly of intellect and 
power, but also of grace and humility. 
All the religious congregations of the 
Church were represented in that great 
Council: Redemptorists, Dominicans, 
Oratorians, Franciscans; Augustinians, 
Passionists, Jesuits, Cistercians; the 
children of the greatest saints whom the 
Church has begotten to be the salt and 
savor of the earth; the inheritors of 
the spirit, as well as of the rule, of such 
men as Bonaventure and Loyola, Paul of 
the Cross, Philip Neri, and Dominic. 
How is it possible to exaggerate the ex- 
cellence of the very flower of Christian 
chivalry; those few but for whom the 
world would be swallowed in its own 
bitter darkness and death? One prelate 
I will single as a type of the spirit that 
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ruled the entire assembly. Mgr. Ridel 
travelled to Rome to be consecrated 
Vicar Apostolic of the barbarous country 
of Corea, where all the missionaries, save 
one, had not long since been brutally 
butchered; and where the king of the 
country said he ‘hoped soon to kill the 
very last Christian in his kingdom.’ This 
missionary was consecrated to death. 
How fitting the attitude of his mind to 
assist in the definitions of the Church! 
Very striking, too, and instructive was 
the expulsion from the Council of every 
heretical spirit. [Laughter.] No Eng- 
lish Nothingarians outraged an assembly 
which was purely Christian and true. 
No wretched Greek schismatics infused 
dark elements into the pure blue sea of 
Catholicity. [Laughter.] The absence 
of these elements was zz itself the asser- 
tion of a complete and divine integrity ; 
which embraced every feature of good, 
without the slightest admixture of evil. 
The Greeks at Florence had confessed to 
that supremacy which now they stupidly 
deny; and their miserable servitude to 
the Russian Czar is the price they pay 
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for their sin. The Anglicans—God help 
them !—admit nothing at all, except the 
worship of Views. . Thus, the flickering 
light of both Greeks and Anglicans, out- 
side the Catholic Church, is like the burn- 
ing of candles in the day-time; for it serves 
to show the glory of the sun by an incom- 
parably feeble imitation. 

I own that when I contemplate that 
glorious assembly within the Basilica of 
St. Peter at Rome, I am taken back to 
the great day of Pentecost, when the 
Holy Ghost descended on the Church. 
I seem to realize practically those’ words 
of our Lord: ‘He that honoreth you 
honoreth Me; and he that despiseth you 
despiseth Me; and he that despiseth Me 
despiseth Him that sent Me.’ I am com- 
pelled to contrast—invidious as I may 
seem—the illumination of such an assem- 
bly as this, with the denseness of an as- 
sembly of mere men of the world, who 
bring to their tasks perhaps natural gifts, 
but without the inspirations of grace. For 
example: how inconceivable would be a 
Council composed of such men as your- 
selves [laughter and stupefaction]: by 
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whom obedience is reckoned a crime; 
humility, a sort of déte notre; unity, the 
Church’s bane; and truth, the first-born 
of pride. [Here several delegates rose 
from their seats, and said that the slightest 
repetition of such remarks must put an 
end) to: the speech of Herr sErnst. The 
Chairman called on Herr Ernst to pro- 
ceed with the Vatican Council; and Herr 
Frohlich, who was laughing aloud, nodded 
to the impetuous Herr Ernst, saying 
audibly: ‘Gently, gently !’] 

Herr Ernst. 1 was carried away for 
the moment, but I now return to my sub- 
ject. | 

A Voice. Which subject? 

_ Dr. Fossil [who was in very bad tem- 
per]. The subject is this, at least should 
be, that the dogma of Personal Infalli- 
bility was decreed by a packed majority ; 
and the absence of moral unanimity must 
vitiate even Roman Councils. | 

Herr Ernst. The absence of moral un- 
animity! I will dispose of ¢at jest in 
one moment. 

The majority that ruled. the definition 
of the Personal Infallibility of the Pope 
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was probably the largest majority that 
ever ruled any article of the faith. Thus, 
the Council of Nice, when it decreed the 
divinity of our Lord, in opposition to the 
heresy of Arius, obtained only a majority 
of 296. The Council of Constantinople, 
when it decreed the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, in opposition to the heresy of 
Macedonius, obtained only a majority 
of 111. The Council of Ephesus, when 
it decreed the dogma of ‘ Theotokos,’ in 
opposition to the heresy of Nestorius, 
obtained only a majority of 129. Where- 
as, the Council of the Vatican, in decree- 
ing Personal Infallibility, obtained a ma- 
jority of 840. 

Now the number of Bishops who com- 
pose the hierarchy of the Church is ex- 
actly 904. The number of Bishops who 
actually registered their votes in favor of 
Personal Infallibility was 533. But more 
than 300 Bishops—who were absent in all 
parts of the world on the day when the 
voting took place—wrote to the Sove- 
reign Pontiff to express their assent to the 
dogma. It follows that at least 833 Bish- 
ops out of the total 904 proclaimed the 
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Pope infallible. Only two Bishops voted 
‘Non placet ;’ both of whom made their 
submission the moment the Council was 
over.. While of the few remaining ‘ In- 
opportunists, nearly all had taught the 
doctrine whose definition they thought 
to postpone. It was not that they denzed 
the doctrine; I shall presently prove that 
impossible: it was only that, from tem- 
poral motives, they conceived the time 
unripe. 

If, therefore, the decision of the Vatican 
Council, that the Pope is personally in- 
fallible, be zo¢ a binding decision, so far 
as majority is concerned, it comes to this, 
that no decision of any Council whatever 
is worth a single straw. And here | will 
hazard a remark, to which I invite atten- 
tion. 

The existence of minorities in Councils 
is a proot of the infallibility of the Pope. 

Who shall determine the rightness or 
wrongness of the decisions of General 
Councils, when those decisions rest with 
majorities-—majorities of 1 to 500? Who 
shall determine whether the infallibility - 
of the Church reside with this party or 
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that, when crowds of Bishopssay ‘ Placet,’ 
but crowds also say ‘Non placet’? Was 
it a question of majorities at Nice, when 
97 Bishops were known to side with per- 
haps the most hideous heresy that has 
ever afflicted the Church? Was it a 
question of majorities at Constantinople 
or Ephesus, when such wretches as Ma- 
cedonius and Nestorius could number 
their episcopal patrons by tens, and al- 
most by scores? No; majorities are the 
voice of the Bishops, but they are not the 
definition of God. ‘Simon, Simon, Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift. 
you as wheat; but I have prayed for zhee, 
that thy faith fail not; and thou, being 
converted, confirm thy brethren.’—‘ Pasce 
oves meas, pasce agnos meos.’—It is on 
Peter that the Church is built (and you 
know that, in the language in which our 
Lord spoke, ‘Petrus’ and ‘Petra’ are 
the same; you know too that ‘Cephas’ 
is the same with ‘Petrus,’ and therefore 
also with ‘ Petra’): ‘Super hanc petram 
edificabo ecclesiam meam.’ The Bishops 
in Council are the wisdom of the Church; 
the Pope is the wisdom of God. Majori 
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ties lean toward truth; the voice of the 
Pope decides it. I confess that it is 
wholly impossible, when discussing the 
operations of God in regard of cecumeni- 
cal Councils, to circumscribe His heavenly 
influence over this majority or that; but 
it zs quite possible to lay down with 
certainty the axiom of Papal Infallibility ; 
when, zwzthou¢ that axiom, the infallibility 
of Councils becomes a mere dead letter. 


[Dean Courtly now rose from his seat, 
and going over to an Anglican friend, 
- conversed with him apart for a while. 
The interchange of snuff-boxes seemed to 
harmonize views, and both turned away 
from Herr Ernst for a space of at least 
five minutes. The object of these gentle- 
men seemed less to be truth than delicious 
excuses for error. The ‘ecclesia docilis 
fallendi’ was ¢hezr idea of the promises; 
and their only notion of ‘corruption’ in 
a Church was the fact that it could not 
err. Meanwhile a delegate had risen 
from his place, and in tones of politeness 
and suavity had made the following ob- 
servations :] 
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A Delegate. | am sorry to interrupt the 
speaker in the evident enjoyment of his 
theme; but I doubt whether he would 
get an array of Fathers to justify the 
Vatican dogma ? [ Hear, hear.] He might 
quote an isolated passage which could be 
tortured into kindred idea; but could he 
link a catena of Fathers who taught the 
actual fact? 

flerr Ernst. It were impossible to bring 
even one single Saint who has ever writ- 
ten “against -it.« [Cries “of * Question? 
‘Many Saints,’ as was said bya Bishop in 
the Council, ‘have confessed to Papal 
Infallibility ; but not one has ever denied 
it... And the same is true of the Fathers, 
the doctors, the historians, and the spirit- 
ual writers. I will accept the challenge 
of the delegate, and will give him a catena 
of writers; but first I would beg to offer 
him a few not irrelevant remarks. 

I know that you may instance half a 
dozen exceptions—such as Tertullian, 
Gerson, De Lamennais—to the universal 
law of Catholic testimony in favor of, 
Pontifical inerrancy; yet in doing so you 
only show how far men may fall from 
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what they once believed to be true. The 
first man who ever taught fallibility, as a 
positive doctrine to be approved, was 
Gerson; and he admitted that before his 
own day nobody taught it nor believed 
it. Happily he repented of his error. 
We may be sure that if the positive error 
had been widely spread in the Church, a 
Council would have long since quashed 
it; for though negative errors must ne- 
cessarily slumber, positive are quickly 
crushed out. Thus the moment the Gal- 
lican Declaration (A.D. 1662) assumed the 
positive ground, Innocent XI. condemned 
it; and when the Synod of Pistoja, a cen- 
tury later, again put forth the error, Pius 
VI.,an the very same month, cut it to the 
roots with anathema. The truth is, that 
Gallicanism, Jansenism, Czesarism—those 
detestable weeds of France—have paved 
the way by which error has stalked into 
the denial of personal infallibility. [Up- 
roar and laughter.] That heresy is the 
growth of the last two centuries; and I 
trace it to the shameful enslavement of 
the Church by the worldly and arrogant 
Bourbons, and to the enfeeblement of 
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public morals produced by the aristocracy 
of France. The spiritual state of France 
just before the great Revolution was the 
worst the Church has ever known. Men 
used religion to decorate vice; and kings 
decreed virtue plebeian. Now, the ex- 
altation of the worldly elements of a state 
means always the depression of the spir- 
itual; and Gallicanism was the bastard 
that sprang from the union of state-tyr- 
anny with rank irreligion. [Tokens of 
warm disapprobation. | 

Throughout the seventeen centuries 
which preceeded Gallicanism, the heresy 
which you, gentlemen, represent had not ~ 
been born in the Church. [Here the 
Chairman requested the speaker to ab- 
stain from mere personalities.| I. should 
weary you were I to quote half the doc- 
tors who have not only taught the in- 
errancy, but who have made it the szne 
gud non of the Catholic’s genuine belief. 
From episcopal thrones, from cloistered 
retreats, from the wilderness, the city, 
the camp, the same divine truth has been 
luminously poured for upwards of eigh- 
teen hundred years; justifying the asser- 
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tion of the consultors on dogma made to 
Pius IX., that ‘the infallibility of the 
Pope was the perpetual tradition of the 
universal Church.’ Suarez might have 
written of every age what he wrote of 
the sixteenth century: ‘It is a Catholic 
truth, that the Sovereign Pontiff, defin- 
ing “‘ex cathedra’’—that is to say, pro- 
posing to the whole Church anything to 
be believed with divine faith—is a rule 
of faith which cannot err. This is taught 
at the present time by a// Catholic doc- 
tors; and I hold it to be certain, with 
the certainty of faith.’ It is remarkable 
that Jansenius, the founder of the sect 
which first openly, opposed infallibility, 
himself taught the doctrine which his 
disciples, the Gallicans, made it necessary 
to proclaim a dogma. ‘The Roman Pon- 
tiff, wrote Jansenius (A.D. 1617), ‘is the 
supreme judge of all religious controver- 
sies, whose judgment is right, true, and 
infallible, whenever he defines anything 
to the whole Church to be believed under 
anathema.’ And, indeed, it would be 
difficult to find any heretic, who, at one 
period or other of his career, had not in- 
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sisted on Papal Infallibility. But my ob- 
jector has challenged me to produce au- 
thorities which justify the Vatican dogma ; 
and in accepting his challenge I would 
ask him to remember that, wherever a 
Saint, a theologian, a ‘ Catholic,’ ascribes 
to the Pontiffs supremacy, he necessarily 
ascribes inerrancy ; for, as was said by the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, ‘ The Infallibil- 
ity of the Popes is the logical sequence 
and corollary of the Primacy.’ Given the 
axiom that the Pope is supreme, z2¢h the 
axiom that the Church is infallible, and it 
follows that the Pope must be infallible ; 
for otherwise the infallible—that is, the 
Church—must obey the  fallible—the 
Pope! 

St’ Now shall J quote to you St. Igna- 
tius, who speaks of that Church 
‘which resides in the region of the 
Romans; all gracious’ all blessed, all 
praised, all prospering, all hallowed, 
all presiding in love.’ Or St. Irenzeus, 
who affirms: ‘ For with this Church, 
on account ofits more powerful prin- 
cipality, it is necessary that every 
Church—that is, those who are on 
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Cyprian, whose testimony is the 
more agreeable from his known 
eclipse; .of; bumuility. 2) Sti; Peter's 
Chair is the root and womb of the 
Robuirchuns tv {Lhe sources tat 
Ue ico ti] ym sy Sy ne ied Cadet ‘ 
‘He who resisteth the Church, who 
abandons the Chair of Peter, can he 
Paster: bimself;, that). hei is ini,the 
Srurch es, .Ox. ot... Jerome) oswho, 
writing to Pope Damasus, protests: 
‘I, following no other leader but 
Christ,am joined in communion with 
your Blessedness; that is, with the 
Chair.of. Peter... I know. that: the 
Chunen, is. built: upon ‘teat Rock; 
whosoever shall eat the lamb out 
om that): house); is; profane ;* who- 
soever abides not in the Ark of 
Noe shall perish in the deluge.’ Or 
St. Ambrose, who professes his obe- 
dience in this simple but Catholic 
formula: ‘Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia.’ 
Or St. Augustine: ‘ This isthe Rock, 
which Hell’s proud gates can never 
Ponders...) «In the! Chairof 
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Peter Christ hath placed the doc- 
trinesvof truth 2s": .. a O- 
cuta est, causa finita est.’ 
‘Those severed from the communion 
of the Catholic Church—that is, not 
agreeing in all things with the Apos- 
tolic See—shall not have their names 
recited in the Sacred Mysteries.’ 
Or St. Leo the Great: ‘ Peter alone 
is chosen among all, to be set over 
all nations, apostles, and all those 
who are Fathers in the Church.’ Or 
St. Epiphanius, who calls Peter ‘the 
immovable rock.’ Or St. Cyril, who 
styles him ‘the Prince of the Apos- 
tles, and the highest Preacher of the 
Church.’ Or St. Chrysostom, who 
declares that ‘God put into the 
hands of a mortal man power over 
all things in Heaven, when He gave 
Gi him the keys.’ Or St. Avitus: ‘He 
who rules the Lord’s field will ren- 
der an account how he administers 
the care of the lambs intrusted to 
him; but it belongs not to the flock 
to alarm its own Shepherd, but to 
the Judge.’ . . . And to Pope 
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Hormisdas he writes: ‘The ever- 
watchful care of your exhortation 
should inform the flock-committed to 
you, throughout all the members of 
Sa the Universal Church.’ One St. 
Isidore: ‘ Who therefore renders not 
reverently to him (the Pope) due 
obedience involves himself, as being 
severed from the Head, in the schism 
van of the Acephali.’. Or Venerable 
Bede, of English soil: ‘For this 
blessed Peter, in a special way, re- 
ceived the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven, and the Headship of judicial 
power; that all believers throughout 
the world may understand, that who- 
soever in any way separate them- 
selves from the unity of Azs faith, or 
of 47s society, such are not able to be 
absolved from the bonds of their 
sins, nor to enter the threshold of the 
“e heavenly kingdom.’’ Or St. Theo- 
Geren. Since, on))the: great.; Peter 
Christ our God, after the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven, conferred also 
the dignity of pastoral Headship; to 
Peter surely, or to. his successor, 
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whatever innovation is made in the 
Catholic Church by those who err 
from the truth must be referred.’ 
‘Save us, O .Arch-Pastor “ofthe 
Church which: is) under) Heaven!” 
vat Or St, Odo: (The: Pontiffs: decrees 
directed to all the Churches of Christ, 
whether in the East or in the West, 
are received as laws, and obeyed by 
cot all. Or iStu Edward «the Gonteasax, 
who thus expressed his royal homage 
in language sufficiently meaning: 
‘To Nicholas, the exalted Father of 
the Universal Church, Edward, by 
the grace of God, King of the Eng- 
lish, due subjection and obedience.’ 
Sx Or ..St: Bernard, who} writine te 
Pope Eugenius, exelame’ ‘Who art 
thoue <A high priest: thou art the 
Prince of the Apostles ; in primacy 
an Abel; in government a Noe; in 
patriarchate an Abraham; in order 
a Melchisedek; in dignity an Aaron; 
in authority a Moses; in jurisdiction 
a Samuel; in power a Peter; in unc- 
tion.a Christ.’\.. . “Thou art he: to 
whom the keys have been delivered ; 
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to whom’ the sheep have been in- 
trusted 74)ivesul hou.) artvé¢hes: one 
Shepherd, not only of the sheep, but 
Of. allepastors.! i}: ..ofAlh-dangers 
and scandals emerging in the king- 
dom of God, especially those which 
concern faith, must be referred to 
your apostolate ; for I esteem it fitting 
that the injuries done to faith should 
be repaired there in particular where 
faith cannot fail.’ Or St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, who wisely asks: ‘Who 
doubts that the Roman Church is the 
head of all Churches, and the source 
of the Catholic doctrine’ (fontem 
Catholice doctrinz) ; ‘who does not 
know that the keys of the kingdom 
of) ,eaven:: were .given:to ‘Peter ?’ 
ec Or, St...Bonaventure; the seraphic 
doctor: ‘ The Pope cannot err.’ . . 
‘ Before him who holds the place of 
Christ every knee must bend on 
earth, as before Christ in Heaven.’ 
... ‘All questions relating to faith 
or morals must be decided by the 
Roman Pontiff alone; and all who 
accept not his judgments are heretics 
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and schismatics.’ Or St. Thomas 
Aquinas (‘the angelic doctor, the 
prince of theology, and the mightiest 
intelligence among men’), who proves 
the Inerrancy from the Scriptures, 
with such masterly and triumphant 
force, that no one has dared to break 
lance with him. 


And if I desist from quoting farther, it 
is because I am embarrassed by the multi- 
tude of witnesses who crowd to confess 
this faith. I have not quoted /ay doctors ; 
not even the most honored; because I 
prefer the instincts of sanctity to all the 
enrichments of mind. For I would ask 
you, when was a Saint ever wrong in his_ 
instinctive perception of truth? fe has 
no worldly interests, no obtenebrating 
passionsand thoughts, but judges straight 
from his soul, as in the presence of the 
God who shall judge him. It has been 
wickedly said by Professor Huber [cries 
of Order, Order!], that ‘the dogma of 
Infallibility was the outcome of ecclesi- 
astical forgeries, spread over more than 
a thousand years; the apogee of a lying 
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hierarchy.’ If so, all the Saints have been 
liars; all the doctors have been liars; and 
the Church, instead of being the Immacu- 
late Bride, the pillar and ground of the 
truth, has been the ‘apogee’ of baseness 
upon earth, the sport and plaything of 
the devil. But away with such folly as 
this! Only men who are possessed by 
pride could use such language of the 
Church. [Commotion.] 

Dr. Fossil (calmly, but with obviously 
suppressed irritation]. You forget that 
the Bishops who opposed the definition at 
the recent Vatican Council were the most 
distinguished for intellect and learning in 
the whole of the Catholic hierarchy. 

Herr Ernst. | take you at your word. 

I assert that no body of men in the 
world has more emphatically vindicated 
the recent Vatican dogma than _ the 
Bishops who opposed its definition in the 
earlier stages of the Council. [Ironical 
cheers.| Why, Mgr. Von Ketteler—whose 
name is a pledge of every virtue that 
should distinguish a Bishop—declared in 
a public protest, which he wrote during 
the sitting of the Council, ‘I have never 
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doubted the infallibility of the Pope. In 
Germany, as in Rome, I have always 
publicly confessed it.’ And he added, 
that the very nature of the opposition— 
so vehement, so worldly, so untrue—had 
led him to abandon his opinion as to the 
‘inopportuneness’ of the Dogma.—Mer. 
Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, when he 
was a simple professor of theology, dic- 
tated these words to his class, on the sub- 
ject of Papal inerrancy: ‘ The Pope has 
power to put forth decisions of faith which 
bind all Christians; for he is indefectible 
in faith, and infallible..—The late Bishop 
of Evreux, on his deathbed, repented of his 
visionary ‘ inopportuneness,’ and declared 
that he had professed it in error.—The 
Bishop of St. Brieux expressed his regret, 
in aletter to Pius [X., for having momen- 
tarily favored M. Gratry.—The Bishops 

of Bayonne and Mende utterly denied the — 
imputation. — Cardinal Guidi did the 
same.—The Archbishop of Rheims, as he 
himself attested, proposed to the Council 
‘to declare as true the Catholic doctrine 
of Fénelon.’ And what was the doctrine 
of Fenelon? Why this: ‘I say, with 
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Bellarmine, that the thesis which teaches 
that the Pontiff can never define anything 
heretical to be believed by the whole 
Church is most certain, and must be 
maintained.’ And he added, with refer- 
, ence to a possible minority when the 
question should come into Council: ‘A 
traditional truth must not be abandoned, 
even though morethana hundred Bishops 
should dispute it, owing toa temporary 
prejudice of their time and country.’ 
Such was the doctrine of Fénelon and 
Bellarmine, and such is the doctrine of 
the present Archbishop of Rheims.—Mer, 
Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis, a 
known Inopportunist in the Council, 
wrote these words to the Holy Father in 
the year 1858: ‘Since you sit in the Chair 
of Peter, Pastor and Teacher of the Uni- 
versal Church, we approach you as the 
pillar of truth, and the infallible judge in 
questions of faith and morals; that what 
you shall approve we may adopt, and 
what you shall reject we may condemn.’ 
—Mer. Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orleans, 
when writing on the subject of Bossuet’s 
theological teaching, employed these ex- 
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plicit words: ‘For my part, I have always 
considered that Bossuet, in the depths of 
his soul, was as Roman as Fénelon.’ (And 
well might he say so: for Bossuet taught, 
‘Allis subjected to these Keys; al/, my 
brethren, kings and nations, pastors and 
flocks.’ And he adds, ‘AW the Popes, 
and a// the holy Fathers, have taught it 
with a common consent.’) But Mer. 
Dupanloup, in his book on the Pontzfical 
Sovereignty, thus more positively expresses 
his: belief: * This, then, is the: Pope ;ntte 
successor of Peter; the Chief of Catholic 
Christendom ; the Mouth of the Church 
—os ecclesi@ ; always living, and open to 
teach the universe: this is the centre of 
Christian faith and unity; the source of 
lightand truth—/ur mundt.’ If such lan- 
guage does not mean Infallibility, I really 
do not know what does.—Of Father 
Gratry, I need not speak to you, for you 
know that he made his submission. Yet 
in his treatise De la Connatssance de Dieu, 
he stated his belief that the doctrine was 
held, if not by all, ‘by almost all Catho- 
lics.’—Mer. Haynald, who at one-time 
was claimed as the advocate of stoutest 
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resistance, has publicly resented the 
charge. ‘The dogma of Infallibility,’ he 
says, ‘had existed for centuries, nay for 
quite a thousand years, before the Jesuit 
order was established. It has been known 
and adhered to from the beginning. Itis 
neither the fault nor the merit of the 
Jesuits if the doctrine was dogmatically 
defined.’—And lastly, let me quote to you 
Dr. Dollinger, the corypheus of the 
doubters of the dogma; I will not call 
him the denier, because he formerly 
openly professed it. In the year 1843 he 
addressed a company of savants in 
Munich, in these very confident words: 
‘Gentlemen the question is this: it is 
true that the Infallibility of the Pope is 
not a dogma defined by the Church; but 
one who should maintain the contrary 
opinion would put himself in opposition 
to the conscience of the whole Church, in 
the present as in the past. (‘/ Szgnor 
Déllinger,’ said the Pope of that distin- 
guished ecclesiastic, ‘¢ uz dottore, ma non 
un pastore. How terribleis the simplicity 
with which the Holy Father puts truths!) 
And Mgr. Ketteler writes of the doctor: 
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‘Tam with that Dollinger whose teaching 
in former days filled his disciples with love 
and enthusiasm for the Church and for 
the Holy See; but I have nothing in com- 
mon with that Dollinger whom the ene- 
mies of the Church and of the Holy See 
load with praises.—Have I said enough 
to prove to you the truth of what I assert- 
ed, that no body of men in the world has 
done more to vindicate Infallibility than 
the theologians who have ‘CoD ee 
opposed it ? 

[No answer being given to this ques- 
tion, the speaker proceeded :] 

Think not that ‘inopportuneness’ is a 
novel feature in the tactics of error with 
truth. Constantine doubted the oppor- 
tuneness of defining the Divinity of our 
Lord. Yet Constantine was a good Chris- 
tian king. There are men in every age 
who let natural fears get athwart super- 
natural faith. But it is the mistake of the 
shallow, the complacent, and the sceptie, 
to suppose that opposition to the spirit of 
the Church must xecessarily imply great 
talents. This has been the delusion of 
‘Qld Catholics;’ and also of Anglicans 
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and infidels. Maret and Loyson and 
Gratry have been praised to the skies for 
their genius; while the eight hundred 
Bishops who proclaimed infallibility have 
been passed -over as if they were ‘no- 
ones. But, in truth, there is not much 
to be proud of in the associates of “ In- 
opportunists.’ Wherever unbelief, free- 
thinking, and heresy expressed themselves 
at all on the Council, they cheered on the 
Catholic Inopportunists as the very best 
friends of themselves. From England, 
from America, from Germany, there 
howled forth the sympathies of error 
with the would-be delayers of truth. 
‘Gallicanism’ knew that its very last legs 
were stricken by the dogma of Personal 
Infallibility. ‘Ritualism’ foresaw that 
the end had come of its prating about the 
Reunion of Christendom. Easy-goers in 
belief, no matter what type, could not 
brook the assertion of. the culminating 
point which perfected the edifice of faith. 
These were the patrons of your Inoppor- 
tunists; men whose favor was the darkest 
reproach ; whose hatred would have been 
real honor. Better, far— 
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A Voice. The Council was not free / 
Its discussions were cramped by the Pope, 
the Jesuits, and the Curia! 

Herr Ernst. Not free! I feel humiliated 
in disposing of a theory which is both 
morally and materially impossible. It is 
the peculiar characteristic of the disease 
of heresy, that it makes a man capable of 
believing absurdities in the proportion of 
his denial of truth. Thus, the very gen- 
tlemen whom I see now around me will 
believe in ¢hezr own infallibility, while 
they deny infallibility to the Pope; and > 
will assert that ¢hey can teach truth, 
though the Church is incompetent to do 
so. They will assure the world that thezr 
human faithfulness must secure it from 
every falsehood ; though at the same time 
they inform it that Almighty God has 
broken every one of His promises. They 
will use their own ‘freedom’ to revile 
the Church with language appropriate to 
devils; yet refuse to believe that Chris- 
tian Bishops can be ‘free’ if they differ 
from them/ O monstrous fatuity! Her- 
esy was ever the same—self-condemned ! 

[Not heeding the interruptions that 
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followed these words, Herr Ernst pro- 
ceeded :] 

The Council not free! Why, the Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai, in writing from Rome 
a pastoral to the clergy of his diocese, de- 
clared that ‘the liberty of the Council 
had been pushed to its utmost limits; the 
eminent Cardinals who presided at the 
sessions having respected it with a scrupu- 
lous and, as some thought, an exaggerated 
delicacy.’ And Dr. Pilcher—himself an 
apostate—affrms that ‘never was a Coun- 
cil more free and independent;’ and he 
adds, with a charming naiveté, that ‘all 
constitutional mznoritzes have at every 
period complained of the want of liberty.’ 
While the Bishop of Puy, in refuting the 
falsehood, says: ‘This is a more than au- 

dacious calumny for those who, like our- 
selves, see every day the proof of the con- 
trary. Every member of the Council can’ 
procure a hearing upon every point pro- 
posed, whenever he pleases, and for as 
long as he pleases, on the sole condition 
of making his intentions known, and of 
keeping to the point in hand.’ ‘I venture 
to affirm,’ said the Bishop of Troyes, 
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‘that there never was an assembly in the 
world in which liberty of conscience was 
more unrestrained, more complete, and I 
would almost say more excessive, than in 
this.’ And, lastly, Mgr. Strossmayer— 
who was credited with being an Inop- 
portunist of pronounced and even violent 
type—thus expresses his sense of ‘free- 
dom:’ ‘I came to this Council with a 
certain misgiving, fearing that we should 
not have full liberty, nor be able to make 
our. influence felt... But, in truth;clgam 
filled with admiration. The Council is a 
spectacle which I behold with delight.’ 


[At this point, Dr. Fossil rose from his 
seat, and putting his arm into that of 
Dean Courtly, was departing urbanely 
from the Hall. But, just as he reached 
the door, Herr Ernst called out to him 
from the tribune :] 

Herr Ernst. Stay, Dr. Fossil, one mo- 
ment! Infallibility is worth your con- 
sidering, from other points of view than. 
the English. There is a Catholic appre- 
hension, which is certain to be right—if 
only because it is Catholic. The English 
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suspect that Papal Infallibility must be 
wrong because it is Papal: they know 
not that infallibility belongs only to God ;. 
and that the Pope is His Human Voice. 
The mistake they make is in attributing 
to man what is the exclusive possession 
of God; while denying to God the power 
to teach, because He is in the Heavens. 
above. 

It will suffice to state briefly the Pro-. 
testant doctrine, to prove the truth of the 
Catholic. 

You say that Christianity is the eman- 
cipation of the will from all intellectual 
obedience: that the Christian may believe 
what he likes, provided he ¢hinks he can 
prove it, from the Bible, the Church, or 
Reason. You say that Christianity is the 
coronation of egoism; the sanctification 
of individual conceit; the enthroning on 
infallible heights of each man’s ideas of ‘a. 
Church.’ You say that a Christian is not 
bound to obey any living supernatural 
authority, unless /zs ow infallibility assure 
him, first, that what that authority teaches. 
is true. Thus you make infallibility an 
individual gift, planted in every Christian ;. 
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‘while at the same time you affirm that in- 
‘fallible truth cannot possibly be known 
‘to man. You are lost ina chaos of wild 
‘contradictions, by declaring that Christi- 
-anity is true, yet that no man can know 
what it is; that God has given us a 
‘Teacher, yet that no one knows who he 
‘may be; that true faith is necessary to 
‘salvation, yet that true faith is an opin- 
ionative thing ; that obedience to author- 
ity isa duty, yet that there is no one to 
‘obey but yourself; that Christianity, 
though purely divine, is mere matter for 
human conjecture ; and that women and 
‘children, old men and young, are compe- 
‘tent to ‘reveal’ it to-themselves. You 
are infidels and Christians, sceptics and 
believers, natural and supernatural, to- 
gether! You remind me of that saying 
‘of Voltaire, that if God made you in His 
aumage, you have made Him in yours. 
Infallibility you must have, or cease to 
‘be a Christian. You &zow where that in- 
fallibility resides: for in no Society on 
earth, except in the Roman Church, is 
‘there even profession of Truth. Now 
‘God has spoken to Protestants, by the 
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dogma of Pontifical Inerrancy. He has 
said to them: Submit to the Church! 
Submit to the wisdom that is from above; 
and think not that you can teach God. 
Christianity is a revelation to you: you 
are not a revelation to It. The Church 
can teach you: you cannot teach Her. 
The Vicar of God is inspired: you are 
not Vicars of God. 

And now, Dr. Fossil, I detain you no 
more; save to ask you: for once be in 
earnest! Ihave proved to you a good 
many things, sufficiently to convince your 
soul. Proof and conviction do not go 
together, save where the heart is free; 
but I think I have reared up that proof, 
which is enough for the honest heart. I 
have proved to you that the Vatican 
Council, the nineteenth general Council 
of the Church, was strictly an Gecumeni- 
cal Council, and its majority the largest 
on record. I have proved to you that 
the greatest enemies of the Church— 
such men as DoOllinger and Jansenius— 
confess that the doctrine of infallibility 
was the universal belief of all times. I 
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have proved to you that the Saints of all 
centuries contend with one another in the 
florescence of the imagery with which 
they profess this faith. I have proved to 
you that the staunchest advocates of the 
dogma in our own immediate time are 
the very men who thought to postpone 
it by pleading ‘inopportuneness.’ And, 
lastly, | have convinced you that the free- 
dom of the Council was a freedom equal 
to your own. If now you can go back 
to your home, and live and die out of the 
Church, it is because you care less for the 
truth than for the heresies that brought 
you to Cologne. 


[Just as these words were being spoken, 
a messenger arrived from the Vienna 
Hotel to announce that dinner was ready. 
The Chairman signified the interesting 
fact.to a relieved and delighted audience. 
Councils and majorities, saints and op- 
portunists, Jesuits and missionary mar- 
tyrs, seemed to be all on the instant for- 
gotten. The dogma of dinner was the 
paramount theme. » 7a¢ was at least of 
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faith, And Old Heretics, New Catho- 
lics, Fresh Protestants—what you will— 
exhibited the avidity of appetite which 
quashes celestial ideas.] 


SCENE III. 
Vienna Hotel. 
DINNER. 


‘How very like Ephesus!’ observed a 
delegate (whose mind was running on 
Councils) as he contemplated the two 
hundred ‘fathers’ who were seated at the 
very long table. ‘I suppose they dined 
after condemning poor Nestorius; and 
St. Cyril proposed his—damnation.’ 

‘Oh, away with heresy!’ objected an 
interlocutor, whose thoughts were set 
upon dinner. 

‘Too late for that /’ broke in a third, as 
he unfolded his Old-Catholic napkin. 

Room was not found for every one of 
the guests at the very long banqueting- 
table; and, by an odd coincidence, the 
Right. Rev. ..Dr.. Greene and ‘the Mire. 
pressible Counsellor Frohlich met each 
-other, casting about for seats, at the very 
‘same corner of the Hall. The difficulty 
‘was soon got over. A very little table, 
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which might just hold four, but which 
was burdened with auxiliaries for the 
banquet, was ordered to be cleared, and 
immediately got ready, for Herr Frohlich 
and his lordship the Bishop. The thing 
was done on the instant. And Herr Froh- 
lich, catching sight of an aquaintance, 
apparently in a dilemma for place, sent a 
waiter to bring him to his side ; observing 
to the Bishop in playful explanation: 
‘There is no telling, my lord, but what I 
might become an Anglican, if I were left 
to dine with you alone.’ 

‘Then I will anticipate you,’ replied 
Dr. Greene.—‘ Here, my dear Maryland, 
come and sit by me!. Herr Froéhlich has 
threatened to convert me; though he is 
too modest to put it in that way.’ 

Considerable interest was manifested 
by the company in the occupants of the 
little square table. Dean Courtly, who 
tenanted a seat not one yard from his 
opponent, Herr Frohlich, cast furtive 
glances over his shoulder, and seemed to. 
wish he were jusc a little nearer. Herr 
Frohlich, who detected the movement, 
levelled his remarks at the Very Reve- 
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rend the Dean, without apparently notic- 
ing his presence. 

‘I think, my lord, we should have got 
on better, in the ugly discussions of to- 
day, had the elements been less cosmo- 
‘politan, and had some of the members 
been Christians.’ [Here the Dean looked 
round.|—‘ Won’t you take a glass of 
Hochheimer?’ [This invitation was 
addressed to Dr. Greene, who immediate- 
ly responded with his wine-glass.—Some 
bustle was occasioned by the numerous 
delegates getting comfortably into their 
seats; and they all seemed to feel that 
they must be friends, since they all of 
them hated the Pope. It was probable 
that no two of them had common ideas 
as to whythey were Old Catholics, not 
Catholics; but then the fact that they 
were a grand little sect, met there to re- 
form the world, gave them a dignity in 
their own estimation which served them 
in lieu of conscience. Meanwhile Herr 
Frohlich and the Right Rev. Dr. Greene 
were growing in co-prandial amity. They 
ran.no risk of a quarrel; since their 
‘grounds of belief’ were so utterly differ- 
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ent, that it would have been difficult to 
find any postulate. Besides, Dr. Greene 
was essentially amiable. He courted 
amenities at the expense of faith—at least 
of what he_thought to be faith. He liked 
to get om with evéry one he met, and he 
had no particular creed to get off.]_ 

‘J will tell you,’ said his lordship to Herr 
Frohlich, ‘what seemed to me the most 
supercilious remark that was made in the 
course of to-day. It was those words of 
Knoodt, addressed to the Congress: “ So 
reigns Pius Nonus, Ecclesiz onus. What 
for?’ To: Jesuitize’ the’ Church.’ Now 
the Jesuits, after all, are no more thana 
Society, which has power because of its 
intelligence. I own I don’t know why the 
Jesuits are hated: and the people who 
hate them appear to me, asa rule, to be 
equally ignorant of the cause.’ 

‘Permit me to explain,’ responded Herr 
Frohlich. ‘The Jesuits fight the world 
with its own cherished weapons. The 
world is very clever, crafty, and enlight- 
ened ; and the Jesuits are very clever, 
prudent, and enlightened: (I use the word 
‘‘prudent’’ in that Christian sense in 
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which we find it in the Gospel—“ estote 
ergo prudentes sicut serpentes, et simpli- 
ces sicut columbze’’); only the difference 
is this—the Jesuits use those qualities for 
God which the world uses chiefly for the 
devil. And this makes the world very 
angry—that intelligence, which belongs 
but to zz, should be used by the Jesuits 
for....God.. -Next,,the ,fesuits ‘ douroead 
They succeed wherever they go. They 
convert the heathen, they educate chil- 
dren, they persuade the intellectual, they 
master the proud. Now success is an 
unpardonable crime in those the world 
hates for their virtues; and as the world 
is aware that the Jesuits are kings of self- 
sacrifice, devotion, and toil, it takes it as 
personal that all this doze for God should 
succeed so admirably everywhere. Last- 
ly the Jesuits are called after Jesus; and 
as He was crowned with perpetual per- 
secution, the Jesuits inherit the crown.’ 
‘For my part,’ said Dr. Greene, pouring 
out a glass of very fine Chateau d’Yquem, 
and holding it fora moment to the light, 
‘I am not in favor of the Religious Or- 
ders. I think they adopt as a principle. 
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‘what should be merely an abstract idea. 
Asceticism is wrong as a principle, or 
when pursued in religious career. It is 
useful to allay that voluptuousness which 
proceeds from the contrary rule.’ 

‘My lord, we are dining,’ replied Herr 
Frohlich ; ‘and the season is therefore op- 
portune to discuss the mortifications of 
the flesh. I differ from you, foto ceo, in 
the sentiment you have just now ex- 
pressed ; and, as the dinner promises to 
be excellent, I can afford to express my 
admiration for purely ascetical virtues. 
Catholics—Old Catholics, if you will— 
have all witnessed to the immense supe- 
riority of “ Religious” over everybody 
else. We know it, and feel it, and cannot 
resist it. How different their humility to 
the aspect—for example—of this Old- 
Catholic: Congress!" [* Order, order!’ 
from Dean Courtly, which showed that 
that gentleman was auricularly privy to 
the remarks at the little square table. 
Herr Frohlich turned sharply upon him, 
and said, with a good-humored laugh:] 
‘] was about to observe, when you prais- 
ed my discretion, that the ‘ Religious” 
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are lucidly intellectual because they are 
profoundly obedient. They practise that 
secret of supernatural strength—the total 
annihilation of self. ‘* Except a man be- 
come as a little child, he shall not enter 
the kingdom of Heaven;”’ and it is be- 
cause ‘“ Religious”’ are like little children 
that they fathom the science of God. 
Conversely, heretics are supremely dis- 
obedient, and therefore supremely unwise. 
They worship their own individual brains ; 
forgetting that in doing so they are really 
worshipping Satan, the prince of pride. 
Now, it may seem to you a trite observa- 
tion, but Satan is avery clever Protestant. 
He is the greatest intellect of the fallen. 
He has used his intellect, for six thousand. 
years, to master the intellect of man. But 
you heretics always talk about intellect as 
though you were its only possessors. You 
forget that Satan, who has had six thou- 
sand years to study the weaknesses of 
men, brings to bear on ¢/ezr intellect his 
marvellous mind, f/ws his marvellous re- 
sults. I wonder, Mr. Dean, if you were 
to subtract the devil out of the “ reli- 
gious” operations of your country, how 
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much would be left of “intellect” or 
‘“ Protestantism”’ that you could strictly 
call your own!’ 

[At the end of the hall, far away from 
the speakers to whom we have just now 
been listening, were seated some English 
ecclesiastics who had zo¢ been ‘ delegated ’ 
to the Congress. Two Bishops and a 
Dean were. sipping their wine, and in- 
dulging polemical chat. The Bishops of 
Lincoln and Ely had taken their part in 
the Congress; but Dean Stanley had said 
very little. He, probably, went to Col- 
ogne to meet the married Pére Hyacinthe, 
and to renew the amiable sympathies 
which were begun in the office at Mary- 
lebone. Dean ‘Courtly, whose credentials 
were not understood, but who had ob- 
truded himself into the Congress, was 
supposed to have issued from some north-: 
country deanery, uninvited, and also un- 
wished. Herr Ernst was seated very near 
him, and just opposite were the Right 
Rey. Dr. Fossil and Professors Reinkens 
and Knoodt. The amenities of dinner 
, were not at all marred by the remem- 
brance of recent disputes. On the con- 
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trary, the sportive encounters of the 
morning sitting, and the severe oration 
of the afternoon, seemed to have givena 
piquancy to the earlier dishes and a relish 
to the introductory wines. The enemies 
were friends. Though, possibly, Herr 
Ernst was too personal; but then that 
was the defect in his character. ] 

‘You /zke schism ?’ said Herr Ernst to 
the Right Rev. Dr. Fossil, after proposing 
to him to try some superior Richebourgh, 
which had just commended itself to his 
taste. ‘If l remember rightly, there isa 
prayer in your Litany: ‘“ Zo heresy and 
schism, O Lord, incline us; and /rom 
obedience and unity, O Lord, deliver us.” 
His lordship of Lincoln has expressed the 
same view in words he addressed to this 
Congress: “ In the Church which is ¢raly 
Catholic, the battle is to be fought against 
the heretical and schismatical Church of 
the Papacy.” Now, ‘as his lordship of 
Lincoln says that Cld Catholics are zot 
Catholics, because they do not repudiate 
Trent ; and as the Church of England is 
less than one-third of the entire popula- 
tion of England; and further, as the 
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“ Catholicity ”’ of his lordship of Lincoln 
is condemned by two-thirds of his Church, 
it follows that it is the duty of one-ninth 
of the population of the interesting island 
of England to wage spiritual and mortal 
combat with 196,000,000 of Catholics. 
Well, this may be a Catholic view. It 
was not, perhaps, quite St. Augustine’s. 
“Lincoln locuta est, causa fintta est,’ was 
not found in patristic suffrages. But 
then, as Dean Courtly has observed: 
“We live in days when the culture of the 
mind has reached that pinnacled point, 
that each man in himself is a pure theo- 
cracy, and authority has become interior.” 
Wey imterior, indeed! So interior, that 
it were simply impossible for any human 
being to effodiate the infinitesimal par- 
ticle.’ 

[Dean Courtly was about to reply to 
this disrespectful quotation of his words 
—for, though seated a long way off, he 
had a faculty for hearing what was said 
—whena waiter put into his hand a card. 
It was from the Chairman, and on it was 
written: ‘Favor us, Mr. Dean, with a 
speech.’ Called on so suddenly to ad- 
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dress the company, Dean Courtly let go 
Herr Ernst; and rising to the fulness of 
his stature, began:] 

Dean Courtly. \ feel diffident in engag- 
ing an assembly to which it would become 
me to listen. I have no right of my own 
to stand before you; but there is a right 
which is derived to me from the fact of 
my membership with the most enlighten- 
ed Church upon earth. [Partial cheers, 
which had the character of being shghtly 
ironical.] It is my privilege to belong to 
that Church, which is at once the repre- 
sentative of Modern Thought, and the 
heir to Primitive truth. [‘ Hear, hear,’ 
from Dr. Fossil.] Modern Thought is 
perhaps the most popular; but this is be- 
cause freedom is the grand characteristic 
of every Anglican mind. And here I 
would offer my tribute of felicitation to 
the delegates whom I see around me, in 
having made their first step towards ap- 
proaching to the fruition of English Pro- 
testant liberty.. The Church of England 
was founded on liberty ; was nurtured and 
lapped in liberty; has grown up and ma- 
tured under liberty; nor has any other 
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aliment ever fostered her life than the 
pure emancipation of the will. [Herr 
Fréhlich (aside): ‘Good Heavens!’ Dean 
Courtly, who heard the remark, continu- 
ed :| 

The Church of England demands liber- 
ty for herself, and extends that liberty to 
others. While Rome is the apostle of 
tyranny, the gaoler of the human mind, 
the Church of England is the fullest de- 
velopment of the liberty of the Christian 
Gospel. 

Flerr Frohlich [who had become very 
irritated at the first mention of Protestant 
liberty, now. lost all sense of control, and 
shouted from the lttle square table]: 
Liberty! why, Mr. Dean, you would not 
have been a Protestant at all had it not 
been for the Penal Laws! 

Dean Courtly [who felt compelled to re- 
ply to so wild and boisterous an imputa- 
tion, but who at the same time was some- 
what put out by the stupendous effrontery 
of the speaker]: Penal Laws! What 
Penal Laws? 

Herr Frohlich. The Penal Laws which 
made you a Protestant. The Penal Laws 
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but for which there would not have been 
at this day one single Protestant in Eng- 
land. 

[Here the company murmured that 
they were unable to hear the discussion. 
If Herr Froéhlich must interrupt Dean 
Courtly, would he come forward to the 
centre of the table, where all might catch 
his observations? They would have pre- 
ferred to hear Dean Courtly to the end; 
but if the argument was to turn on liberty, 
let it be conducted ina fruitful manner. 
Herr Frohlich consented to the invitation; 
and, forsaking his plate and Dr. Greene, 
took his stand just behind Dr. Fossil. 
This occasioned considerable laughter; 
and Herr Frohlich, declining a chair, pro- 
ceeded to discourse as follows:] 

Herr Frohlich. The Church of England, 
Mr. Dean, was begotten ‘of the rack and 
the gibbet ; and without these two saintly 
progenitors the Church of England would 
not have been born. This is why I in- 
terrupted you when you spoke. of the 
liberty of your Church; the liberty of the 
rack and the gibbet; the liberty of thé 
thumb-screw and hoop; the liberty of the 
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_ gauntlet and the needles; of the little-ease 
or ‘the scavenger’s daughter.’ These 
were your arguments for converting 
Catholics; these the apostles of your 
liberty. The liberty of putting to death 
142 priests in the pontificate of Pope 
Elizabeth I., for saving souls at the peril 
of their lives, and for being faithful to the 
old religion. The liberty ‘of racking 
Father Southwell ¢ez times before he was 
hanged, because he was true to his faith, 
and of stretching Father Campion to such 
inordinate lengths, that even his gaoler 
piteously remarked, ‘He will soon be — 
half a foot longer.’ The liberty of hang- 
ing, drawing, and quartering that gener- 
ous -lady, Mrs. Ward, because she gave 
shelter to a priest; and of pressing to 
death Mrs. Clitheroe between two boards, 
because she gave a priest dread. The 
liberty of bowelling Father Garnett, be- 
cause he would not divulge a ‘confes- 
sion;’ and of racking his servant till his 
entrails gushed out, because he would not 
say where the priests were hid. O yes, 
‘the Church of England was founded on 
liberty; was morented and lapped in 
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liberty; hasgrown upand matured under 
liberty ; nor has any other aliment ever 
fostered her life than the pure emancipa- 
tion of the will’! 

Gentlemen [said Herr FrGhlich, ad- 
dressing the company], this theme is 
appropriate to yourselves, to the philoso- 
phies on which you are met; for you 
have held out the hand of fellowship to 
the Protestant Church of England; and 
it is meet that you should know how that 
Church was founded; and to what it owed 
its existence. This is why I interrupted 
Dean Courtly ; because I would not have 
him beguile you with the fiction of Angli- 
can liberty. It was rude of me to inter- 
rupt Dean Courtly. But there is a duty 
I owe to this Congress—the duty of speak- 
ing the truth. Moreover, Dean Courtly 
and his lordship of Lincoln have come to 
this Congress to ¢each ; and it is therefore 
but reasonable that we should now remind 
them to what they must trace their reli- 
gion. It was kind of Dr. Wordsworth to 
cross the water, to order us to repudiate 
‘Trent.’ Let us teach him in turn to re- 
pudiate the origin of his own iniquitous 
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Church. Iam, perhaps, well qualified to 
speak to you on themes which, I confess, 
excite my disgust; for I have passed 
many years in England, and have studied 
carefully her laws; and I protest that 
there is nothing in the annals of the world 
more disgraceful to pretended civilization | 
than the English Code of Penal Laws un- 
der the Tudors, the Stuarts, azd Guelphs. 

I madea bold statement when | averred 
to Dean Courtly, that but for the Penal 
Laws against Catholics there would not 
have been in England ¢o-day so much as 
one single Protestant. Now judge me 
whether I have spoken the truth, while I 
recount to you a few of these laws. Who- 
ever at the age of sixteen absented him- 
self froma Protestant church for four con- 
secutive Sundays was sent to prison with- 
out any trial,and kept there until he com- 
plied. If he ‘relapsed,’ he was banished 
thes country. «And af; he: ‘returned, ‘no 
matter on what plea, beit the highest and 
holiest in life, he was condemned to be 
hanged as a felon, and was hanged and 
‘bowelled’ as well. For a priest to say 
mass was death. To give shelter to a 
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priest was death. To assist indirectly 
the bringing into England a Catholic mis- 
sionary-priest was death, and death the 
most horrible—the being hanged, and 
drawn, and quartered at Tyburn; the 
having the bowels cut out while the vic- 
tim still breathed, that he might look on 
his own evisceration. Such were the 
laws throughout the whole of the reign 
of the arch-persecutor, Queen Elizabeth ; 
and they were subsequently renewed in 
the time of the Stuarts, though less terri- 
bly put into execution. While, to speak 
of the milder enactments by which Anglo- 
Catholicism was ‘nurtured:’ to send chil- 
dren abroad to be educated ; to keep a 
Catholic schoolmaster, or so much as a 
Catholic servant; to be married with 
Catholic rites, or to be convicted of 
“recusancy '’ at any period of life—that 
is, to be proved to be a Catholic—were 
crimes that were punished by such ruin- 
ous fines, such imprisonments, confisca- 
tions, or outlawry, that the marvel is that, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, even oe Catho- 
lic was left to tell the tale, and that the 
whole nation was not exterminated. Per- 
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haps you may think Iam talking to you 
of Japan, of Corea, or of China? On the 
contrary, | am talking to you of enlight- 
ened England; of proud and _ boastful 
England; of England that prates of reli- 
gious erty, as though s#e had begotten 


- 1t to the world. I am— 


Dr. fossil {looking over his shoulder 
and reprobating the tone of Herr Froh- 
lich]. Ll assure you that these were po- 
litical acts ; Bey had nothing to do with 
religion. 

Herr Frohlich. O my lord, you English 
always gloss over history whenever it is 
personal to yourselves. Verily, you are 
‘la nation la plus aisée a tromper, la plus 
difficile a detromper, et la plus puissante 
pour tromper les autres.’ As Cobbett 
said of your popular literature: ‘There 
are more lies in English books than in all 
other books put together.’ And Gibbon 
appreciated you justly when he disre- 
spectfully summed you up thus: “ The 
English are the most credulous and fanatic 
of any nation in Europe.’ Now, if perse- 
cution was a political and not a religious 
act, why did your Archbishop Abbott as- 
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sure his sovereign King James, that ‘to 
tolerate Catholics would be to bring down 
on England God’s heaviest wrath and in- 
dignation;’ or your Archbishop Usher 

inform the Parliament, that ‘to give any — 
toleration to Papists was a grievous 
sin;’ or Knox—that hard champion of the 
driest and stupidest heresy that ever made 
Christianity odious—preach from his pul- 
pit that ‘ the persecution of Catholics was 
a holy and sacred duty ; and that the peo- 
ple were bound to put to death Queen 
Mary and all her subjects’--—a view of 
true liberty which the-Scotch Parliament 
adopted, A.D. 1560, when it decreed death 
to aff Roman Catholics, on the ground 
that, ‘being idolaters, it was a religious 
duty to execute them’? Well might 
Hume say of Protestant persecution: 
‘The whole tyranny of the Inquisition, 
though without its order, was introduced 
into England;’ and Mr. Hallam—whose 
testimony Lord Macaulay approved as in- 
valuable on this special theme—used these 
incriminating words: ‘Persecution was 
the deadly original sin of the reformed 
Churches;’ and Mr. Lecky asked truly of 
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the Church of England—that Church 
which Lord Macaulay described as 
‘sprung from brutal passion, matured by 
selfish policy ’— ‘What shall we say ofa 
Church that was but athing of yesterday ; 
a Church that had yet no services to . 
show, no claims upon the gratitude 
of mankind; a Church that was by 
profession the creature of private judg- 
ment, and was in reality generated by the 
intrigues of a corrupt court; which, nev- 
ertheless, suppressed by force a worship 
that multitudes deemed necessary to sal- 
vation; and by all her organs, and with 
all her energies, persecuted those who 
clung to the religion of their fathers ?’ 

Dean Courtly. Pardon me. These his- 
torians obscured the important fact that 
it was treason to bea Catholic, because it 
was treason to deny the supremacy of 
Preoucen. Men were) tot persecuted 
for being Catholics, but for being contu- 
macious subjects. 

Herr Frohlich. Ah, ah! ‘ Znventmus 
hos subvertentes gentrem nostram, et pro- 
hibentes tributum dart Cesari:’ ‘ We found 
these men perverting our nation, and for- 
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bidding to give tribute to Cesar.’ How 
like you Protestants are to the Jews in 
the character of your irreligious defence! 
You made it treason to deny the supre- 
macy ; and then hanged Papists for deny- 
- ing it! More honorable far to confess 
your disgrace; and say that Queen Eliza- 
beth was a bastard, who had no more 
right to be Head of the Church than 
Queen of a choir of angels. But in truth, 
Mr. Dean, you make the tyrannies of the 
past your own by historical acquiescence, 
and by glorying in crimes which are the 
taches and dishonor of enlightened liberal 
England. I will take two examples to 
prove this. The Gunpowder Plot re- 
sulted from cruelties which, year after 
year, you brought to bear on certain of 
your Catholic gentry. In a moment of 
frenzy, they conceived a crime to which 
you had wantonly impelled them. Instead 
of feeling humbled, as England should 
feel, for having fathered this terrible stain, 
she now glories, two hundred years after 
it,in the fruits of her own bitter tyranny. 
To take one more example. ‘ Jesuitical ’ 
is a favorite word in the vulgar parlance 
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of your tongue. Now ‘ Jesuitical’ has 
this signification. You made it death for 
a priest to be caught in the exercise of 
any of his functions. The consequence 
was that priests had recourse to every 
species of personal disguise to save their 
necks from the halter. Hence, to be in- 
sincere, or to use equivocation, is to be, 
in your tongue, ‘Jesuitical.’ In other 
words, you compelled that cunning which 
became a Christian necessity; and then 
branded the victims of your cowardice 
with a word you rendered odious. En- 
lightened people were the Reformers! 
Only more scrupulous in conduct than 
they were just and intelligent in spirit! 
But why pursue a theme which makes 
humarity hate England, as the very hot- 
bed of barbarous crimes? And what too 
of Ireland, where the Penal Laws were, 
if possible, more savage than even in 
England; and where the emissaries of 
Parliament ‘toasted over dinner the 
butchered victims of the day? ‘All 
their friars are knocked on the head,’ 
wrote Cromwell, after massacring the 
priests who had fled for refuge to Drog- 
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heda; and Lord Cornwallis, but seventy 
years ago, thus described the treatment 
of the Irish: ‘ We are still engaged in a 
-war of plunder and massacre. ... Even 
at my table, where you may suppose I do 
all I can to prevent it, the conversation 
always turns on hanging, shooting, burn- 
ing, etc.; and if a priest has been put to 
death, the greatest joy is expressed by 
the whole company.’ ‘Never did any 
country since the world began,’ says your 
great orator, Mr. Burke, ‘ suffer so much 
on account of religion as Ireland.’ And 
Dr. Johnson, whom you must at least 
accept as a practical common-sense au- 
thority, has added this terrible testi- 
mony: ‘There is no instance, even in 
the ten persecutions, of such severity as 
that which has been exercised over the 
Catholics in Ireland.’ And Mr. Froude, 
who can hardly be regarded as a gener- 
ous advocate for Ireland, says of the work 
of Elizabeth’s soldiers: ‘They came at 
length to regard Irish peasants as un- 
possessed of the common rights of hu- 
man beings, and shot and strangled them 
like foxes and jackals.’ 
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Yet, in the face. of these facts, Dean 
Courtly would snare you with the fiction 
of ‘ Anglican liberty ;’ and the English 
newspapers can pile up their print on the 
‘atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew’ 
—the massacre of men who, under the 
guise of religion, were the greatest ene- 
mies of the state; just as the Albigenses, 
pretending to be martyrs, were the foes 
of human society. So true is it, as the 
foglush). Dr. Arnold. observed; i‘ The 
English are indifferent to justice when it 
is not on their own side.’ But, gentle- 
men, there is one remark with which I 
would conclude my protest, and I beg 
your attention toit: that whereas, among 
Catholics, every Catholic who has been 
guilty of persecution is judged by the 
‘laws of humanity, and without reference 
to this creed or that; among Protestants, 
the great doctors of persecution, Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, Calvin and Knox, 
Lord Russell and Cecil, Lord Cornwallis 
and Clarendon, Cromwell and Cranmer, 
Titus Oates and Walsingham, Ridley and 
Latimer (with an army of similar spirits), 
are not only zot reprobated in history, 
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but are cherished as Protestant heroes, 
and niched in the fane of true chivalry. 


Herr Frohlich remarked to Dr. Fossil: 
‘T will go back and finish my dinner.’ 
And the company fell into animated con- 
versation on the merits of what they had 
heard. ‘ Nothing personal, my dear Mr. 
Dean,’ Herr Frohlich observed to Dean 
Courtly, as he passed by that dignitary’s 
chair; ‘you are sure I must be in earnest, 
or I. should not have forsaken my din- 
ner.’ 

The first censure that was popularly 
passed, on the arguments of the ardent 
Herr Frohlich, was that they glossed over 
the historical fact that Catholics had per- 
secuted Protestants. Dr. Fossil was 
strong upon this. But Herr Ernst re- 
plied to him: ‘To a certain extent, 
Roman Catholics might be justified in 
persecuting the new-born Protestants; 
for Catholics were contending for inalien- 
able rights, held for sixteen centuries; 
whereas Protestants were burning and 
torturing Catholics for refusing to be 
robbed by them. Moreover, I would 
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urge this plea: that persecution in 
Catholics, if wrong in principle, had at 
least this jot of justification—that the in- 
fallible might persecute the fallible, be- 
cause the fallible might be wrong; where- 
as, that a Church which was confessedly 
fallible should persecute anybody at all 
was a monstrous extravagance of folly. 
Suffer me to enlarge this plea by a simple 
statement of truth. The Catholic re- 
ligion is not, like the English, a religion 
of mutual indifferences, but a religion 
which begins by believing in God, and 
therefore in one only faith; and which 
holds the treason against this one faith 
to be treason against human _ nature. 
There is a high treason against God, and 
there is a high treason against man; and 
if a: Catholic state choose to rule that 
that which is the injury of God is neces- 
sarily the injury of man, it is superlatively 
ridiculous ina Protestant state to argue 
down faith with infidelity. You, in Eng- 
land, are not judges of Catholics, nor of 
the principles of the Catholic religion ; 
because you look on Christianity as a 
chameleon cloak to hide the infirmities of 
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faith. To the Catholic, a heresy isa stain 
on the honor of the Person of God; and 
therefore more criminal to the state than 
murder, parricide, or treason. I am not 
now defending persecution. I condemn 
it, and abhorit with my soul. But I say 
that the difference between Catholic per- 
secution and every pretence for Protest- 
ant is the difference between mistaken 
zeal and simply insensate folly.’ 

The question of persecution might now 
have been dropped; but it happened that 
Dr. Greene had moved up from the httle 
square table to a seat that was next to 
Dr. Fossil,—the guests having kindly 
made way for him, that he might hear 
Herr Frohlich the better: and the two 
prelates fell into amicable talk on certain 
of the accidents of the theme. Dr. Fossil 
—whom the vintages of Germany had 
wrought into excellent spirits—seemed 
almost inclined to be jocose; and he re- 
marked, in pleasantry, to Dr. Greene: 
‘If persecution is pardonable, as Herr 
Ernst suggests, on the ground of the clazm 
of infallibility, it follows that in England 
everybody may persecute, because every- 
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. body claims to be infallible! When Herr 
Frohlich was drawing that sketch of per- 
secution, | was reminded of those words 
of Pére Felix: “It is dependence upon a 
divine and infallible authority which alone 
can rescue us from every form of human 
servitude.” In proportion as a man be- 
lieves in himself as his infallible guide in 
religion, his arrogance will keep pace 
with his egoism, and he will fulminate his 
anathemas around him. Men in England, 
who know no more of religion than of the 
private opinions, of Pericles, wield a 
despotism of Ego compared to which 
mere Papal anathemas are timid.’ 

Dr. Greene replied, but in a whisper: 
‘Upon my word, there is some truth in 
that. The tyranny of ignorance we suffer 
in England is a very Spanish inquisition 
of torture. It just vindicates your idea, 
that “fallible’’ persecution is, on the 
whole, much worse than “infallible.” 
What can exceed the daring presumption 
of the infallible fallibility of our news- 
papers, p/us the persecuting spirit with 
which they ride down the world? With 
us, every two-penny newspaper is endow- 
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ed with the gift of infallibility. A writer 
in the Pall-Mall Gazette, between sipping 
his sherry and writing a letter to the lady 
of his thoughts, will give you the suprem- 
est cream of divinity upon any doctrine 
you like. The same is true of the 7zmes, 
the Saturday Review, or poor Punch. All 
our newspapers are infallible. The ex- 
planation I take to be this: that the writers 
in private life are zo¢ infallible ; but when 
writing in their papers they teach “ ex 
cathedra,”’ and their decisions become ir- 
reversible. The worst of it is, they enforce 
their “ definitions’’ under penalty of the 
major excommunication! [am sure the 
Church Times, which Herr Frodblich has 
quoted, is much more severe on us 
Bishops than the Pope on this Congress 
of Cologne.’ 


[This desultory talk was brought to a 
focus by what seemed to be very like a 
quarrel at the farther end of the table. 
Precisely what had led to the terrific 
vehemence with which Herr Frodhlich was 
protesting did not fall on the popular ear; 
but it was clear that the too-urgent 
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gentleman had wrought himself up to 
enthusiasm. His immediate antagonist 
was the Bishop of Lincoln; though very 
few were the words which fell from that 
prelate of Queen Elizabeth’s own dispen- 
sation. The many themes of discussion 
which were rife at the table became hush- 
ed and forgotten on the instant; and even» 
persecution—so exhilarant a topic !—gave 
way before personal attack. At a dinner- 
party, wit or fascination may struggle for 
comparative claim; but the superlative 
degree is conceded to quarrel, if it un- 
happily surge to the front. Thus, Herr : 
Fréhlich obtruded his personalities on the 
whole of the ‘Old-Catholic’ company ;, 
and the company was compelled to listen, 
whether it willed or no.| 

Flerr Frohlich. Yousaid, my lord of Lin- 
coln, when addressing the Congress, that 
the Holy Father, God’s Vicar, ‘ had tram- 
pled under foot all law, both human and 
divine.’ I apologize for repeating such | 
language before educated and moral men. 
[Order, order!] The Pope who decreed 
the Immaculate Conception of the Bless- 
ed Mother of God; the Pope who, almost 
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alone and single-handed, has justified faith 
and reason against infidelity and blank 
apostasy ; the Pope who has proclaimed 
the divinity of the Scriptures against Eng- 
lish sceptics and humanizers; the Pope 
who, amid the hosts of criminal cowards 
that disgrace our Christian Europe, has 
cherished the cause of the oppressed and 
persecuted in half the nations of the earth ; 
the Pope who, during twenty-five years 
of political and religious revolution, has 
defended justice. against oppression, 
civilization against corruption, liberty 
against licentiousness, progress against 
the tyranny of error, and charity against 
pride and_ indifference —¢hzs is the 
Pope who, you complacently inform us, 
has ‘trampled under foot all law, both 
human and divine’! Why, my lord, you 
are worse than the barbarians, who were 
awed by the majesty of the Pontiff, and 
quailed before his heavenly character. 
Even Alaric paused in the desecration of 
Rome. Attila feared before Leo. Gen- 
seric showed some conscience. From the 
time when St. Peter was crucified on the 
Janiculum, barbarians have felt zs mis- 
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sion. But you feel nothing at all. You 
provoke me to quote to you the words of 
the Archbishop of Cambrai: # Pride, 
wounded by necessary admonitions, first 
becomes fretful, then irritated, then breaks 
out into revolt. Hence the wretched 
falls which history records, and those of 
which our own age has been witness.’ 
Nay, I will quote to you the words of 
the Pontiff, that Pontiff whom you dare > 
to accuse of betraying God and the 
Church. When addressing two thou- 
sand pilgrims who had come to him from 
all parts of the world, the Holy Father 
thus beautifully expressed the thoughts 
of his Christian soul: ‘It is said that be- 
_ fore the death of our Lord, zuclinato capite, 
tradtdtt spiritum, He bowed His head be- 
fore committing His divine soul into the 
hands of His Father. Now as everything 
in the life of the Son of God isan ex- 
ample, and everything invites us to imi- 
tite iii, ifie.teaches us that’we must 
vow down our head in order to be able 
with greater confidence to commend our 
soul to the keeping of the eternal Father. 
Ah, my children, we must avoid pride 
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and arrogance. Pride is the sin of the 
age. Every one pretends to give his 
advice, and to give it in his own fashion. 
Every one wishes to meddle in the affairs 
of the Church, while he pays no obedi- 
ence either to God, or to His Church, or 
to His Vicar. This is pride and vanity 
and arrogance.’ And yet God has said, 
“ Hlumtiles respexit Deus.’ It is only in 
humility and modesty that we can ap- 
proach to God. It is only thus that we © 
shall be the friends of God. And this is 
the thought which I wish to leave in your 
minds in the benediction which I am go- 
ing to give you.’ 

‘Frohlich is too warm,’ said one of the 
delegates to a friend who chanced to be 
near him; ‘ he is carried away by his feel- 
ings. I think he would have more force 
if he were dominantly more intellectual.’ 

‘Frohlich delzeves,’ replied the friend ; 
‘we don’t.’ | 

And now the babble of tongues was 
complete, for every one talked with his 
neighbor. You could just catch a frag- 
ment of curious suggestion, from this 
speaker or that, at the table. 
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‘J*think there is no real revelation,’ 
said one, ‘ but only a congeries of ideas.’ 

‘1 have long been of that opinion,’ said 
his neighbor ; ‘but it is hazardous to state 
it overtly. Fo and Buddha and Somono- 
condom were not so much symbols of 
contending views as generations of like 
and sympathetic. Confucius was a very 
great man; Socrates also, and Plato. 
There was a wonderful resemblance in all 
the philosophies which culminated at last 
in Christianity. It is only a question 
whether we may not still farther look for 
a more: perfected system of ethics, as 
the immense developments of modern 
thought bring us nearer to the principia 
of truth.’ 

‘ Astronomy has proved,’ said another, 
‘that this world is but one of many. It 
is the natural weakness of the created 
mind to suppose that what surrounds 
itself is made for its special behoof; and 
that stars and systems are mere toys of 
nature, invented for zs convenience. You 
cannot get men to take the grand idea 
that they are but units in the aggregate 
of immensity; and that it is improbable 
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an “ Incarnation” would be wrought for 
beings who are mere detail of creative 
might.’ 

‘There is nothing in the world,’ said a 
third, ‘so ridiculous as the Church of 
England. It makes every man infallible 
by making him the definer of the whole of 
Christianity for himself; and it makes 
God less than human, by making Him 
the Approver of all truths and heresies 
alike.’ 

‘Is Courtly thought much of in your 
Church ?’ inquired a German of an Eng- 
lishman. 

‘Nobody more so,’ replied the address- 
ed one; ‘for itis impossible to know what 
he believes.’ 

‘German science is the iste: of the 
world,’ said one German delegate to 
another. 

‘It seems so,’ was the appropriate an- 
swer, ‘from the quantity of infidels it 
generates. Did you ever read St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then what should you know about 
science? It is the amusing conceit of the 
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nineteenth century to talk as if z¢ had in- 
vented science, instead of having receiv- 
ed it from the past, principally to corrupt 
it in the present. Modern savants make 
science their excuse for speculating on 
the existence of God, instead of taking 
the Church for their guide in determining 
the value of science. That man may be 
developed from monkey is thought pre- 
text for believing just like one; a fact 
which suggests to me the indrvellous 
opportuneness of the recent Vatican dogma. 
For in an age when the ambitipn of 
science is to degrade all positive truth, it 
were impossible to imagine a finer anti- 
dote than the assertion of its absolute 
certainty.’ 

‘Then you Jdelzeve the dogma,’ replied 
the other. 

‘I believe,’ was the answer, ‘that to 
elevate reason to the dignity of knowing 
God is a nobler ambition than to degrade 
it to pre-Adamite dreams and fanatsies.’ 

‘We are getting near the close of din- 
ner,’ observed a satiated guest. ‘ What 
next?’ 

‘Grace,’ said his neighbor, ‘if you will 
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say it For my part, I think it out of 


place. 

‘Very,’ replied the first speaker. And 
then there arose a hum of surprise, as it 
was noticed that the Chairman had risen 
from his seat, and was about to address 
the company. 

The Chairman. 1 think we should not 
separate without expressing our thanks to 
Herr Froéhlich and also to Herr Ernst, for 
the very kind entertainment they have 
given us. [Loud laughter and ironical 
cheers] We shall not have the pleasure 
of hearing them to-morrow, and there- 
fore it is all the more important we 
should appreciate their attendance to-day. 
[Renewed laughter.] How they came 
here at all is one of those mysteries it 
were better not to pry into too closely. 
Their motives must certainly have 
been excellent, since their welcome has 
been much the reverse. I always like 
to attribute good motives in proportion 
to the inefficacy of results. It preserves 
the balance of sympathy we like to feel 
with every one. The exuberance of 
these animated gentlemen must have 
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cost them no little fatigue; and Iam sure 
we all wish them a happy return to the 
land of their homes and affections. To- 
morrow we shall begin grave business; 
and we are indebted to them for the 
charming comedy with which they have 
quickened our spirits. Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose to you, with three times three, ine 
healths of the Papal Nuncios. 

[Here immense approbation, with 
shouts of laughter, greeted the ‘ Papal 
Nuncios.’ They joined in it themselves, 
with hearty good-will; although waiting 
for the consequent pause. ‘To return 
thanks,’ said Herr Frohlich, ‘ would only 
be polite. Pray permit me to do so ?’— 
Ironical cheering greeted the request, 
and Herr Frohlich rose from his chair. ] 

Herr Frohlich. My co-Nuncio, Herr 
Ernst, is too modest to answer for him- 
Selmer iauchter.| . Besides, 1 think: he 
has answered you sufficiently already, 
from the tribune in the Giirzenich Hall. 
For myself, I have to regret my departure © 
from a scene I can never forget. 1 would 
wish to have seen around me even more 
bright spirits than those who have cheer- 
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ed us to-day. The schismatical Arch- 
bishop of Syra and Tenos sent his blessing 
to the Old-Catholic Congress; after hav- 
ing previously blessed the Church of 
England and several other interesting 
Communions. It isa pity that he is not 
here. Still, I hope that you received his 
blessing, and that you feel the better for 
it. Huis lordship of Lincoln has been an 
invaluable auxiliary to the too-Catholic 
Congress of Cologne; for he has taught 
us that sympathy, though devoid of faith, 
may be urgent, and even didactic. Dean 
Stanley, who thinks Professor Huber (1 
believe the author of Yanus) fit friend for 
the Church of England, has sanctified 
‘science’ by correlative nuptials-—the 
nuptials of an apostate priest. The nup- 
tials of the Church of England with every 
form of illusion is known to be a continu- 
ous event; and therefore its nuptials with 
‘Professor Huberism’ can excite no sort 
of surprise... Yet Mer. von iKettelenma 
competent critic, has thus epitomized 
Fanus: *a.tissue of falsehoods of the ac- 
tual facts of history, to which nothing but 

the Provincial Letters of Pascal can. be 
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compared for violation of truth.’ Pastor 
Bluntschh, of Heidelberg, has spoken 
sound sense; for he has told you, in Con- 
eress, that the hatred of Rome, and the 
worship of private opinion, are the only 
true grounds for Reunion. Dr. Browne, 
the Bishop of Ely, has edified you this 
morning with the spectacle of a ‘ Protest- 
ant mass;’ and you must have fancied 
that you were assisting at a mortuary 
function in honor of the death of Christi- 
anity. ‘Lighten our darkness, we be- 
seech thee, O Lord,’ Dr. Browne did xot 
say this morning; but he says it very 
often in England; and let us hope that 
the prayer, though not hitherto answered, 
may eventually produce illumination. 
Professors Reinkens and Schulte have 
been largely eloquent on the ‘apostasy’ 
of Catholic Bishops; and it must be a re- 
lief to you to know that Professors Rein- 
kens and Schulte have apostatized from 
all their old convictions. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Reinkens, hke Zwingle, has sur- 
passed his Luther ; and Professor Schulte, 
like Carlstadt, has eclipsed them both. 
Professor Friedrich has convinced you 
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that when the Church shall be in mourn- 
ing for the incompetent Pius IX., it will 
be your solace to know that he, Professor 
Friedrich, will be ready to accept the 
Popedom. Dr. Fossil has been useful in 
putting before you his przmitive views on 
Christianity ; and from him you have 
learned that Christianity was interred 
about the second, or third, or fourth cen- 
tury; and that, by a galvanic process, it 
has been once more resuscitated in ‘ one- 
ninth’ of the English population. My 
amiable friend, Dr. Greene—a_ Bishop 
of the silk-apron school—has so beauti- 
fully typed what I may venture to call 
the amenities and suavities of truth, that 
he has shown you that Christianity is the 
best-bred Religion, since it never can 
differ from any one. While Dean Courtly 
—the Apostle of Freedom—has put be- 
fore you the picture of the birth and the 
swaddling of Queen Elizabeth’s own Dis- 
pensation; ‘lapped’ in the flannel of the 
gallows and stake, and rocked in the ‘ by- 
bye’ of Tyburn. I will not enumerate 
farther. Perhaps you think I should say 
a word to you in parting of a more ami- 
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cable character thanthis. If not amicable, 
at least I am earnest; and I assure you 
I appreciate you thoroughly. ‘Old Ca- 
tholics’ you are nzot, but Old Heretics 
you are, old as the folly which begot 
you; old as the pride which fosters all 
heresy, and the rebellion which generates 
schism ; old as the turpitude which slan- 
ders the Church, and the wickedness that 
lays waste souls. Gentlemen, I rejoice, 
from the bottom of my heart, that the 
Church has got rid of a small crowd of 
men who were the poison of its spiritual 
vitals; and that the Pope has thrown 
over his garden-wall the weeds that cor- 
rupted the soil 


THE END. 
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